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AfriCamp, Belle Glade, Florida (grades 6-12) 

A-Way With Waste, Mississippi State, Mississippi (K-12) • 

Black Archives, History and Research Foundation of South Florida, Inc., Miami, 

Florida (K-12).,. 

Buddies, Aiken, South Carolina (3-5) ° 

Cannery Museum, St. Cloud, Florida (4-6) j« 

Choices Scrve-Gaston, Gastonia, North Carolina (8) 

Civic Rcsponsihility, Pickens, South Carolina (K-12) 14 

Georgia 2000: Next Generation School Project, Carrollton, Georgia (K-12) 16 

Gctiing Kids Involved: The Foxfire Approach. Murphy, North Carolina (K-6) 18 ^ 

Girl Scout Serve-America In-School Project, Hatticshurg, Mississippi ( 1-8) 20 

Handy Hearts Corps, Morganton, North Carolina (6-12) ~~ 

Helping Hands Project, Bremen, Georgia (K-12) -4 

Hippodrome Improvisational Teen Theatre, Gainesville, Florida (8-9) -o 

Learning to Serve-Serving to Learn, Atlanta, Georgia (K-12) - 28 

Lifeskills With Service, Charleston. South Carolina (9) -W 

Making Good News Grow. Gainesville, Georgia (9-12) 3~ . 

Middle School Teacher Coips Project, Tampa, Florida (8-9) 34 

Morehead Opportunity Program (MOP), Durham. North Carolina (K-5) : 36 

Osceola Teen Court, Inc., Kissimmec, Florida (9-12) M 

PAL Service Club, Sumter, South Carolina (6-8) 40 

Project ACT, Jackson, Mississippi (9-12) 4 - 

Project H.E.L.P. of Okeechobee, Inc., Okeechobee, Florida (9-12) 44 

PROJECT: SERVE, Columbia, South Carolina (9-12) 46 

REAL Enterprises, Swainsboro, Georgia (11-12) 48 

Rutherford High School/Tyndall Air Force Base Environmental Project, 

Panama City, Florida (9- 1 1 ) •• ™ 

School-Based Service Learning, Fit/.gerald. Georgia (6-8) •- 

Serve-America Program-OWLS, Beaufort, North Carolina (K-12) 54 

S.O.S. (Save Our Students), Booneville, Mississippi (9-12) M 

Student Volunteer Course, Lancaster, South Carolina (10-12) • 58 

Students/Teachers Partners in Community Service/Research, Houlka. Mississippi 

(K-12) " } 

Teach to Learn: Learn to Teach. Greenville. Georgia (9-12) (1 ~ 

TeamWorks With Youth, Atlanta. Georgia (10-12) M 

VISION (Volunteers In Service In Our Nation). Greer. South Carolina (K 12) 6o 

Youth and Elderly Against Crime. Miami. Florida (6-12) (lS 
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About the SERVE Laboratory 



SERVE, the SouthEastern Regional Vision for Education, is a coalition of educators, 
business leaders, governors, and policymakers seeking comprehensive and lasting 
improvement in education in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. The name of the laboratory reflects a commitment to creating a shared 
vision of the future of education in the Southeast. 



The mission of SERVE is to provide leadership, support, and research to assist state and 
local efforts in improving educational outcomes, especially for at-risk and rural students. 
Laboratory goals are to address critical issues in the region, work as a catalyst for positive 
change, serve as a broker of exemplary research and practice, and become an invaluable 
source of information for individuals working to promote systemic educational 
improvement. 



SERVE has five offices in the region to better serve the needs of state and local education 
stakeholders. The contract management and research and development office is located at 
the School of Education, University of North Carolina at Greensboro. The laboratory's 
information office, affiliated with Florida State University, is located in Tallahassee. 
SERVE's on-line computerized information system is located in Atlanta. 

Field service offices are located in Atlanta, Greensboro, Columbia, South Carolina, 
Tallahassee, and on the campus of Delta State University in Cleveland, Mississippi. The 
addresses and phone numbers of these offices are listed below: 



SERVE 
P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
(800)755-3277; (919)334-321 1 
FAX: (919)-334-3268 

SERVE 

4 ! Marietta Street, NW 
Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
(800)659-3204; (404)577-7737 
FAX: (404)577-7812 

SERVE 

1008 Rut'.edge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803)734-4110 
FAX: (803)734-3389 



SERVE 

345 S. Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301-2950 ' 
(800)352-6001; (904)922-2300 
FAX: (904)922-2286 

SERVE 

Delta State University 
Box 3183 

Cleveland, MS 38733 
(800)326-4548; (601)846-4384 
FAX: (601)846-4016 
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About the Sharing Success Program 
(And a Rationale for Service Learning) 



The SERVE Sharing Success program recognizes exemplary puhlic school efforts and practices in 
the SERVE region. The program is designed to increase the awareness and use of exemplary 
educational programs by identifying and publicizing programs and practices that work. This 
publication highlights over 30 effective programs in the Southeast in the area of service learning— 
the integration of student service into the academic curriculum. 

The Sharing Success selection process began with an invitation to schools, school districts, 
community organizations, and state and national education agencies in the region to nominate 
outstanding service-learning programs for recognition. The simple self-nomination form requested 
information about projects, including 

• a description of the project and its activities, . 

• the school or community nced(s) addressed by the project, 

• the connection between service activities and the academic curriculum, 

• a description of the students involved, . 

• the students' role in project design and implementation, 
sources of funding, 

• project results, 

• ease of project replication/adaptation at other locations, and 

• additional information such as the contact person, the number of activities performed, 
etc. 

• Nominations were evaluated by a regional review panel of service-learning stakeholders ranging 
from school practitioners to state Serve-America administrators. Reviewers did -not evaluate 
programs from theirown states, but an open discussion held after nominations were reviewed ol lercd 
the opportunity for further comment and additional consideration of nominations. This discussion 
brought to light additional details on some nominations that had not been selected, and some of these 
nominations were then added to the final list by consensus. 

Although the reviewers were free to exercise flexibility in the degree to which they weighed the 
various components of nominated programs, nominations had 'to demonstrate an integration ol 
students' service and learning. Five states in the region (Honda. Georgia. Mississippi. North 
Carolina, and South Carolina) nominated programs that met this 1 criterion. Many nominations 
included excellent examples of service or esteem-building activities, but did not combine them with 
classroom instruction and were therefore not considered to be service learning. 

A primary purpose of Sharing Success (in addition to recognizing exemplary programs) is to inform 
educators about effective and innovative practices and encourage their adoption or adaptation. 
Service learning is rapidly crowing in popularity around the country. Educators involved in such 
programs find their instruction is transformed and that their students seem to get more out oi the 
program than the people thev serve. Students w ho are able to learn about the world around them and 
work to improve it as part of their education leap many benefits. Such students (as projects in this 
pub! i cat ion desc ribc ) 

• learn more; 

cam better grades; 
« come to school more olten; 

• demonstrate better beha\ lor: 

O 
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• become more civic-minded; 

• gain a first-hand appreciation and understanding of people from other cultures, races, 
and generations; 

• see the connections between school and "real life;" 

• feel better about themselves, and 

• learn skills they can use after leaving school. 

A few programs in the Southeast, such as the Foxfire project based in Georgia, have been involved 
in service learning for many years. Federal funding for service learning under the Serve-America 
program has sparked increased interest and provided support for establishing school- andcommunity- 
based service-learning programs in the region. All of the states in the Southeast have received Serve- 
America funds, and many of the programs describedun this publication were supported by Serve- 
America grants. Contact your governor's office for further information. 

The Service-Learning Cooperative: A K- 1 2 Clearinghouse on Service Learning has been established 
to provide information and avenues for support and technical assistance to those interested in 
establishing or expanding service-learning initiatives. For information, call the Clearinghouse's 
National Information Center for Service Learning at (800)808 SKRV (7378). Thejaddress for the 
Clearinghouse and the Information Center is c/o the University of Minnesota, R290 VoTceli 
Building. 1954 Buford Avenue. St. Paul, MN 55108-6197. 

Another helpful resource is the Alliance for Service Learning in Educational Reform (ASLER). 
ASLF,R, with representatives from organizations involved with service learning throughout the 
country, advocates for service learning and has published a set of standards highlighted in the 
Appendix (page 70). 

Service learning is a "win-win" proposition for all who are involved in it. You are encouraged to call 
or write the contacts listed with each program description in this publication. SHRVH has also 
conducted Sharing Success programs identifying exemplary practices in mathematics, science, and 
lechnologs and improving the transitions young children make from' home to school or from 
preschool to school. Single copies of these publications are available at no cost. For more 
information, call the SFRVF office nearest you. 
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Promising 
Service-Learnin 

t 

Programs 



AfriCamp 



Contact 
Information: 

CarthcdaT. Konchcllah 

Project Director 

Zora Ncale Hurston Roof 

Garden Museum 
325 SW Fourth Street 
Belie Glade, FL 33430 
(407)996-2161 
(407)996-0894 lax 



Middle School 
High School 

English/Language Arts 
Multicultural- Education 
History 



AfriCamp is an after-school program in which students ages 10-15 
compile oral histories and publish books about the local black culture. 
Sponsored by the Zora Nealc Hurston Roof Garden Museum of Belle 
Glade, Florida, AfriCamp increases students' knowledge of history, 
fosters the development of research and communication skills, and 
improves their self-esteem. Any student attending a Belle Glade school 
can participate. 

The AfriCamp project began during the summer of 1992 with a two- 
week program to train approximately 30 students to research local 
historical topics and conduct interv iews with older citizens on their 
memoFics of the area's culture and history. The interview s w ere written 
and edited as the text for a 40-page coloring and activity book for three - 
and four-year-olds. Final editing was done during a week-long camping 
retreat that combined student work and recreational activities. 

The oral history project was expanded to a full year in October 1992 to 
offer a more academically rigorous w riting and research training program 
with textbooks, professional style books, and presentations by 
professional writers and artists, To recruit participants, AfriCamp staff 
distributed program information to Belle Glade schools, churches, and 
community organizations serving the target age group. The\ also used 
peer recruiters to stimulate interest in the program. As a result of their 
efforts, enrollment soared to 1 32 participants for the expanded program. 



The instructional phase of the program (January through May ( included 
training on conducting interviews and research, recording oral histories, 
and improving writing skills. Tutoring in program as well as school 
subjects was also available. The program operated two hours in the 
afternoon twice a week, and participants attended a minimum of four 
hours after school each month. This term also included black historv 
competitions that tested participants' know ledge of African and African 
American history. The instructional period concluded w ith the AfriCamp 
Fssay Contest, which drew 103 entries on a varico. of historical topics. 
Many of the students a'ho entered the AfriCamp I : .ssa\ Contest were 
given class credit by their language instructors. 

During the summer, the students concentrated on editing then woik 
during a two- week day camp and a one-w eek campim: trip At this time, 
students also participated in workshops conducted b\ w i itci s, repoi h is. 
illustrators, and photogiaphcrs The piogiam produced a ?P pa:'e 
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biography on Lawrence Shulcr, a black builder who financed the 
construction of the first bridge in Belle Glade. The first printing of the 
biography was distributed free of charge to. local prcschools and 
elementary schools, and a publisher has expressed interest in doing a 
second printing for sale. 

Other indicators of the program's success have been pre- and post-tests 
assessing students' self-esteem and knowledge of black history. Tests 
administered to AfriCamp participants show a significant-increase in 
their self-esteem and historical and cultural awareness as compared to 
control groups who had not participated in the program. For her work 
with AfriCamp. Project Director Curthcda Konchellah won the 1\W 
Humanitarian award given by the National Bar Association's Women 
I .aw >crs di\ ision. 

AlriC'amp is funded in part by the Children's Services Council of Palm 
Beach County, a child-care taxing authority, and the John S. and James 
I.. Knight Foundation, \dditional funding comes ftom local and state 
or'.Miii/ations. businesses, churches, and private donors. 
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A-Way With Wast 



Contact 
Information: 

Jim Yonec 
State 4-H Youth 

De\ elopmeni Specials 
Mississippi Cooperatixe 

Extension Service 
Post OH ice Box W>4] 
Mississippi Stale, MS 

39762 
(MM )325-3VS| 
(MM )325 5207 ta\ 



The Mississippi A-Way With Waste program i- a statewide K-12 
curriculum designed to reduce Hie accumulation ol w aste in the Male, 
t 'sine an interdisciplinary approach that combiner classn »* hi istruetion 
with service actixitics. A- Way With tt'a^tc teacher students how to 
promote consume] awaicness of nouiccs <T u jslv , develop r<\ \ < line 
^tialcuies fur scho d and the home, anil no e-tneaU ihe v on u .juenccs kit 
various forms ol v astc disposal. 

To illustrate the need to ieducc waMe, the proeiam ealU alUniion t v , 
|\Kkaginy techniques thai piodnce c\u'-a waste 01 u\juiu c\ccs<siw 
eneriiN Stress mi! die important c ol woikine li>uaid the- elimination ol 
future waste at the pom! ol generation, ihe piogram U\u he*- clementar 
school children MmIcjm* s (or pre\ cut me the produ<* ( m m j o| \^^k'. i i 
example, they learn to substitute \ ineear and baking soda loi ha/ aidoiix 
lit uischold clcanc i s Second and itu id e i a del s also leal u lo u\ (fjni/ * i he 
inf luence thai packaeine has on consume!^ bu \ me lIiom s 



K-12 

Km ironmental Science 
Interdisciplinary 



Research on resource Lon-aunption and niiivi'^tlH n * omhutcd m 
mathematics, science, and home economics classes Ihe sludx ol 
ree \ el me. lor example, beenis w ith icslmk him tin ImMoi \ H \ ^\ . In; • 
the need lo conseixc resources, and the y o»wm:; vLmaiu! h i vJu\ip„i. 
more cue re \ el I icieut maun 1 ,il tin me po u es^ es I ho >u e 1 1 ihe n sei * u e 
activities, students promote reevclme and help- d-.\eh<p> n In,, 
opcrat ions and eompo-n ne pi o|cl ts h>r s Jio. >U. hu «iik -\c - In <uk a«>d 
communities. 



bor example, alter measuring the u*e ol papei ai then school h i h\, 
da\s and an ertaining the amoiml ol waste produced, students m one 
hngiish class placed ri\\clme conlaim r m * hr.-nmm- and <am. 
i hey have also produced a publ ic H'i\iu annouiu erne lit i »n iu wLhl' 
( and rec\ clcd > papier. Mathematics and ^ icm e s indent s ha\ e de \ ^ loj\ d 
an aluminum icc \ i line projci I that nu a* ui-. ^ both » lu aim mni i •! ^..H. I 
aluminum and the income made iiomie* \* ling Meanw hd; . eh mcuiea « 
students are learning simple iee\ l line U\ hnnph e 1 
new spapi r * K » l lean w mdo\, a! s t |u ml and a la am 



In I Ik A Wa\ V\ uii \\ asu pi oei am A uini » »ii v. ash il» ■ pi • »a i ■ imh m 

si e.d\ the l H\ ih Uimenl al t i Mi"'' [UcUi k. " « a d'- po^ i| method •• . " e.i: a! 

e U I p ll . i s } v i M 1 i o I) i ] n o 1 1 v l a - 1 1 in ■ i « I . ■ i : p . 1 1 k - ■ i \ ■ . , . • , ! ■ ; 

w a^le in I audi l II s ot ihi . ui *d i i Hi m a i. a. \ 1 1 , i . i h »i »■ i e. \ . hue n - 



.nun ill 



1 1 M \ - * i 1 1 1 1 1 111* 0 I ■ 
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and l.»catifvj llu m in certain areas. Middle school mathematics and 
jai Indies iLhsL-N rescaich the amount of waste produced in their 
< ».jinn»iinl\ . the e<^t oi disposal, and the methods used to rec\cle or 
,1;*ptisc id \ariuti- hkiU r Kil> Hiyh school science students study acid 
t.,»i. aii pollution, arul other effects ol incinerators on the en\ ironment 

\ulhu:izeJ In the l l ' l ><> Mullunedia Waste Minimization Act, the A 
\\ .!\ With \ v aMc pM>\:iamis administered b\ the Mississippi Coopcrati\ c 
i * i v oMon Sei\ u e in coopcialion w ilh the Mississippi State Department 
, j 1 diKJh.'i- !l i s tunded piimaiih b\ a Ser\e America Ciranl. uilh 
additional liiiuiinsj and maicnaU pn>\uli-il h> Chcuon, the Tennessee 
\.dh\ Aulh-. a it\ . W e\ eihaeiisei (\>rpoiation, and the Mississippi 
M.iMiKk Uiu rs Association Icchnual assistance is provided h\ the 
MisM^ippi IVnanmcni of in\ iioumehlal Quahts and b> count} 
extension sei x < u e spei uliMs w ho aie also trained as ad\ ocates n\ w aMe 
i i j . . 1 1 » » : i 1 1 1 v ill 

\ W .i\ r n.odeUd alM a pt \ I am fn si de\ eloped In the 

\\ ashmen m state Depai tmenl ol Uolojn and adopted In the Mississippi 
1 u paitmi nl ol I diu alion I uluie plans include leaehei/leadcr tianunp 
j . o: it Mined i lit nts U ■ hk -u a^c a\ ailahle human and capital resources 
e • ra u I; and c vpand -ci \ u e Umi mm: programs and act i s ihes. 
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Black Archives, History and Research 
Foundation of South Florida, Inc. 



Contact 
Information: 

Dorothy Jenkins Fields 
Social Studies Specialist 
Dade County Public 

Schools 
1450 NH Second Avenue. 

Room 226 
Miami, FL 33132 
(30.M99S-19S3 a.m. 
(3()5)63fi-23Wp.m. 
(305)f>V>-23 ( >l la\ 



K 12 

Multicultural Kducation 

Arts 

Histor\ 



What began as a response to a thoughtless remark nearly two decades 
ago has grown into a cultural heritage progiam that today serves nearly 
20,000 students in Dade County, Florida. In 1974, Dorothy 'Jenkins 
Fields, a social studies specialist for the Dade County public school 
system, called the downtown Miami Library to request resource materials 
on local African-American history to share with her students for the 
nation's bicentennial. She was offered only a Shin folder containing 
some obituaries. "I guess those people haven't thought enough of 
4hemselves to write their history," the librarian commented. Finding 
that explanation unacceptable. Fields founded the non-profit Black 
Archives, History and Research Foundation of South Florida. Inc . to 
help children discover and preserve their ethnic heritage. 

The purpose of the Foundation is to make students aware of the 
historical transitions that have created the present cultural mix in Dade. 
County. Accordingly, social studies and history projects sponsored bv 
the Foundation arc developed in conjunction with Dade County's 
competency -based cur rieulum. 

Modeled in part on the Foxlirc active learning community partnership 
approach, the projects encourage students to draw on local resources to 
discover their cultural heritage. In the Adopt-a-Pionecr project, for 
example, students compile oral histories through interviews with older 
people and research the local, national, and world historical contexts ol 
each subject's recollections in magazines and newspapers published at 
the time of the events described in the interviews. Other student 
participants conduct neighborhood "w alk arotinds" to identify historical 
sites and architectural transitions and to research area history . To form 
a cultural perspective on the area, some students icscarch topics bv 
beginning at their school and expanding outward to encompass eitv. 
stale, national, and woild viewpoints 



In addition to recording oral histories, students keep journals of their 
observations and publish a newsletter on the multicultural aspects of 
their neighborhood The result is an oial and written rccoid of local 
hisioiv and cultuu ihal leaves a leeacv for futuic ecneiations 
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The heart of the pio;\am is the lithnu I lei Mage Collection, which i^ 
being relocated lo the Chapman House Museum, an an hitecfuially 
significant site in Ovcttown Once belonging to one of Miami's first 
African American physicians, the historic Chapman House has been 
restoied with funds from the State ol Morula and Dade Counts Public 



Schools to house the Hthnic Heritage Children's Folklifc Educational 
Center. The Center serves as the multicultural education headquarters 
for .the application of social science skills through oral history, art, 
architecture, music, literature, language arts, and'tfie humanities. It also 
offers programs in career education. These activities are implemented 
through several ongoing or developing programs at the Folklifc 
Educational Center. 

For example, the Vocational Education Pilot Curriculum is being 
designed in collaboration with Dade County Schools social studies and 
\ocational education faculty and members of the construction and 
tourist trades. In this program, students will learn how to conduct 
icsearch and help maintain historic properties in their neighborhoods. 
The I leritagc Education Program provides access to the resources o! the 
Chapman House for an average of 20,000 students annually (as well as 
professionals and the general public). Students can use the documentary 
records of the area to research school projects in history and social 
studies or to trace their own lineage. A computer system is being 
developed that w ill allow students to access local historical data at the 
Chapman House from their schools and to add their own research 
i nuhngs. The Oral Histors Program includes projects such as Adopt a 
Pioneer, historical site icsearch, and publication of newsletters on 
icsearch topics of local interest. 

The Biack Archives, History and Research Foundation receives grants 
from Dade County Public Schools, the City of Miami, and the State of 
Florida. These funds as well as membership fees and donations pay staf I 
salaries and maintain the archival repository The Foundation is governed 
in a board of directors (most of whom are retired teachers) that makes 
po|ic\ and o\\ ns the holdings of the foundation. The Children's Folklifc 
Hducalional C 'enter program uses volunteer speakers, lecturers, and 
guides 
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Buddies 



Contact 
Information: 

Michelc B. Conner 
Assistant Principal For 

Curriculum 
Aiken Elementary School 
2050 Pine Log Road 
Aiken, SC 29803 
(803)641-2740 
(^03)641-2526 fax 



Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Crudes 



Language Arts 



The Buddies program in Aiken, South Carolina, targets two age 
groups of disadvantaged students. Third, fourth, and fifth graders 
are paircjLtfith neglected or abused preschool children at Children's 
Place, a local community agency, and at-risk fifth graders work 
with at-risk kindergarten children in the school. The older students 
read lo the younger ones and tutor them in math and language arts 
as well as provide hooks for t he preschool children to keep and to 
read at home. 

Elementary school children who would benefit most from providing 
service for others are nominated for the program by their guidance 
counselor, while others are nominated by their peers from the 3rd- 
5th grade and special education classes. The Children's Place was 
selected after input from the United Way, while the 5-year-olds 
were identified using a Developing Skills Checklist from McCIraw 
Hill. The older students are involved in planning the program, 
reviewing their lessons, reading texts before their class, and choosing 
the material in consultation with volunteer teachers. The volunteer 
students use math, reading, and communication skills to prepare for 
their service visits. Tutors are also encouraged to develop creative 
ways to present the reading material, using skits, art, or puppetry to 
enliven the stories. Students use Hash cards and games lo facilitate 
the learning process, and books used in the lessons are donated lo 
the younger students. Each student volunteer maintains a journal 
to use for reflection; the journal and informal discussions are used 
lo evaluate the success of the visits. 



eric 
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The Buddies program serves several needs simultaneously. The 
older at-risk students learn self-esteem and reinforce constructive 
behaviors during their service activity; they also identify 
unacceptable behavior in the younger students and help them find 
solutions to correct it. The younger students have the opportunity 
to develop friendships with their mentors and work with them to 
improve their academic abilities, while also learning acceptable 
behavior. The donated books are placed in homes where there may 
be little or no written matejial to encourage the preschoolers and 
their families to read. The communitv organizations that might no! 
otherwise have access to service personnel because of funding 
shortages ha\ e a source of volunteers. Coordinators report that the 
preschoolers' verbal skills have improv ed since the Buddies program 
was instituted. Volunteer students' attendance in school has 
improved, and their journals reflect increases in self-esteem. 



Primary funding for thej^lldies program came from a Serve- 
America grant from thgEi&th Carolina Department of Education. 
Parents and teachers fwlvided transportation while materials were 
donated by the school. Books for individual students were provided 
through grant funds as well as by the local International Reading 
Association Council. 



Cannery Museum 



Contact 
Information: 

Mary Lee Powell 
Teacher, Executive 

Director 
Michigan Avenue 

Klcmentary 
901 Virginia Avenue 
St, Cloud, FL 34769 
(407)892-3728 
(407)9S7-2774 

Cannery Museum 
(407)892-5184 



Elementary School 
Middle School 

Language Arts 
Industrial Arts 



St. Cloud, Florida, is a small town near Orlando, undergoing rapid 
population growth. Unchecked development threatens to eradicate 
what was once a fine example of Florida rural culture. To preserve some 
of the local culture, students from Michigan Avenue Elementary School 
researched area history and chose a nearby depression-era food cannery 
as a site for reclamation and conversion to a museum. Over the last three 
years, at-risk middle and elementary school children (who helped 
develop the project) have been responsible for the continuing restoration 
of the cannery as well as an old vocational-agriculture building nearby. 
The buildings have been leased from the Osceola County school system 
for one dollar. 

Student restoration of the cannery and the agriculture building includes 
the replacement of floors and windows, painting, and furnishing the 
structure for high traffic use as a museum. Besides the current elementary 
and middle school student volunteers, former students now in high 
school often return to help with museum activities, which include a 
hands-on exhibition, a garden, and a reconstructed Florida pioneer 
village. Lee Powell's fourth-grade class uses the museum as part of its 
Florida history curriculum. As their administrative organization, students 
formed the Cannery Association Network (CAN), publish the Cracker 
Chronicles magazine with photographs and stories by students, and 
serve as costumed museum guides during the Cracker Frolic, a festival 
commemorating Florida pioneer life. The Frolic, held in October, 
includes a wild hog bar-b-cue and swamp cabbage dinner, staples of the 
pioneer diet, that students help prepare. 



The museum features a classroom where students can work on their 
homework and participate in many other activities. Students must 
complete their homework before they can take part in activities. A 
weaving class uses a 100-year-old loom, and adult volunteers teach 
woodworking, whip-making, needlework, clogging, pottery, and quilt- 
making. All activities and classes at the Cannery Museum are directed 
by volunteers. Future plans are to expand the Cracker Chronicles and 
add exhibits to the museum to recognize Hispanic and African- American 
contributions to Florida history. 

The Cannery Museum has been chosen as the host institute of Sunfiie, 
the Florida affiliate of the Foxfire program, one of fourteen such 
al filiates in the nation. Sunfire serves as an umbrella organization for 
teachers and administrators interested in promoting service-projects and 
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experiential education in their schools. Though primarily concentrated 
in the central Florida area at present, plans are to expand statewide and 
provide training in Foxfire and other experiential education methods. 

The Cannery Museum has been awarded a Disney Community Service j 

Award and an enhancement grant from the State of Florida. The ! 

program is also one of 20 programs nationwide to receive the Professional j 

Best Award from Learning Magazine. Funding is enhanced by receipts j 

from the Cracker Frolic. Materials and professional time spent on the j 

restoration are donated. The museum is incorporated with the State of j 

Florida, and funds go primarily for liability insurance and utilities. In i 

addition to the cultural value of reclaiming and restoring an historical j 

local site, the program benefits from the close interactive support of the 1 

school and community. ; 

i 
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Choices Serve-Gaston 



Contact 
Information: 



Anne M. Elam 
Project Coordinator 
Alliance for Children and 

Youth, Inc. 
Post Office Box 1695 
Gastonia, NC 28053 
(704)867-3512 

Vivian M. Taylor. Student 

Services Director 
Gaston County Schools 
943 Osceola Street 
Gastonia, NC 28052 
(704)866-6242 



Eighth Grade 



English 



1 Choices Scrvc-Gaston targets eighth graders in Gastonia, North Carolina, 
; an urban community with many low-income families and at-risk youth. 
! The purposes of the program arc to instill civic responsibility in 
adolescents and promote individual and community improvement. 

; The major strength of the Choices Ser ve-Gaston program at Highland 
S Junior High School is the planning students do before undertaking a 

project. Prior to beginning a service project at a local rest home, for 

example, the students learned about the needs of the elderly by conducting 
* research, inviting guest speakers, and participating in sensitivity 
; exercises and role-playing activities requiring them to use wheelchairs 
[ and canes. After discussing the needs of the nursing home residents, the 

students, and residents decided to plant a garden at the nursing home. 

Their combined efforts culminated in the uniquely designed waist-high 

"no stoop garden. " 

In the Choices program, four groups of students meet at three junior 
high schools once a week to work on a variety of projects, all of which 
. are selected after the students conduct extensive research on volunteering 
j possibilities. The students participate in four to six service-learning 
: projects of their choice in such areas as environmental awareness, 
health/CPRi tutoring, pet therapy, home/family service, and 
neighborhood/school service. Students ha\e completed a number of 
activities: 

building a balance beam and basketball goals for the community 
college child development center 

* cooking, preparing, and serving meals at a homeless shelter 

• providing companionship to nursing home residents 

• organizing a spring cookout for nursing home residents 

* providing games for participants in the Special Olympics 

The last project, another example of the Choices students' thorough 
research, came about when the students sought ways to entertain 
Special Olympics participants during the lengthy periods before, 
between, and after events. After researching developmental!) 1 
appropriate games for the participants, the Choices students provided 
them games such as a ring toss and a "space walk" on an air mattress. 
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In addition to teaching students the value of volunteering, Choici •> 
fosters the development of leader ship skills by encouraging otherwise 
reticent students to assume leadership responsibilities and by forming 

10 . 



in-class leadership teams to assist with planning and implementing | 
service-learning projects. The students contemplate their service j 
experiences in journals, essays, and class discussions in English classes. • 
They share their feelings and thoughts, discussing experiences that ; 
made them happy or sad or angry, events that surprised or frightened ; 
them, and other topics related to the service. 

Choices Serve-Gaston evolved from the successful Choices for Success 
program, an adolescent pregnancy and dropout prevention program that 
has served high-risX Gastonia children and families since 1990. The 
eighth graders who are participating in the Serve-Gaston program 
began participating in Choices for Success as fifth graders; they and 
their families will continue with the program until the students complete 
ninth grade. 

A significant feature of the Choices Serve-Gaston program is its 
collaborative structure. Although the principal partners arc the Gaston 
School District and the Alliance for Children and Youth, Choices 
Serve-Gaston is truly a collaborative project.- The program's Activity 
Planning Team, which provides guidance, is composed of students, 
parents, educators, and agency professionals. Over 50 parent and 
community volunteers serve as mentors, tutors, and program cvaluators. 

One of 12 Serve-America grantees in North Carolina, the Choices 
Serve-Gaston program uses grant funds for materials, transportation, 
program participation incentives, family involvement activities, and 
recognition ceremonies. The grant also funds a full-time program 
coordinator, who recruits and trains volunteers and conducts the after- 
school student volunteer program, and a half-time family resource 
coordinator, who promotes family involvement in the program by 
conducting parent workshops and organizing support groups. Student 
incentives such as camp-outs and other outdoor recreation are used to 
stimulate participation. 

As part of their regular reflective activities, student participants evaluate 
the significance of their volunteer experiences. The program is also 
being evaluated by independent consultants. Although the long-term 
results of Choices Serve-Gaston have not yet been ascertained, the 
program has succeeded in creating student-driven service learning. The 
Acti\ itv Planning learn is developing a "how to" manual and resource 
juiicle to help other schools replicate the Choices Serve-Gaston program. 
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Civic Responsibility 



Contact 
Information: 

Kathy Newman 
Teacher. Guidance 

Counselor 
Pickens County Schools 
] 1 1 Blue Flame Drive 
Pickens, SC 2%71 
(803)878-8730 



K-12 

Intergenerational 
Interdisciplinary 



] The Civic Responsibility (CR) class at Pickens High School in Pickens, 
• South Carolina, began in 1989 as a group of students performing anti- 
'■ drug skits for at-risk K-12 youth in nearby schools. Due to the 
popularity of the program, it soon grew into a broader-based endeavor 
covering projects for abused children, including puppet shows and 
' tutoring, pet care, children's book publishing, literacy training, and 
\ environmental issues. The class has expanded into a second year for 
advanced students. Civic Responsibility N. 

Civic Responsibility is a student-run class based on "family groups," a 
supportive team of friends who share the experience of working 
collectively. Students bond together in family groups through activities 
such as a ropes course and produce group projects such as videotapes of 
community agency activities. As a group, the students research a 
community need, decide on a response, plan a project, then implement 
their plan with the help- of a teacher. The students are trained in the 
.problem area they are addressing. For example, before -ttvc drug abuse 
prevention troupe prepares a skit, they receive instruction from a 
, prevention specialist from the local drug abuse program. For a program 
highlighting the problems of the elderly, a school maid who was taking 
care of her mother, stricken with Alzheimer' s Disease, gave the volunteers 
insight into the problems of caring for the elderly and the ill. Students 
in the Civic Responsibility class work at nursing homes, performing 
skits and activities with the patients. The participants' research into 
problems of the elderly also helped them write and publish a book on 
aging for children. 



However, the focus of CR activities is primarily on younger children. To 
help abused children, CR participants have sponsored a camp in 
conjunction with the local Rape Crisis Council, where volunteers 
produce and perform skits on abuse awareness. The class also wrote and 
published a book for children on "good touch, bad touch." Students 
from CR also plan and implement literacy programs. After instruction 
by a local literacy association, students are matched as tutors with 
elementary school children, with whom they meet weekly to read stories 
out loud and help with reading problems in a project called "Each One 
Teach One." In this project, the tutors do a monthly follow-up, writing 
to their assigned pupil on the pupil's progress and encouraging the pupil 
to continue reading on his or her own, In a community project known 
as Country Santa, the CR students focus on the consequences of povertv . 
especially for children. With assistance from ( \mntrv Santa, volunteers 
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gathered, cleaned, and delivered donated toys to disadvantaged children i 
at Christmas. As a reflection activity, the students wrote a story on the 1 
project, using their insights into the problems of the needy. 

Other topics addressed through presentations or skits include animal , 
rights and pet care, AIDS/HIV awareness, and environmental concerns, j 
In the latter, participants conduct and encourage recycling activities and 
promote Earth Day celebrations and assemblies with invited speakers. ! 
The alcohol and drug abuse skit, written and produced by students, is 
performed at various elementary, middK and high schools. Students 
prepare for this course with instruction in drama and drug abuse 
prevention and hold a question-and-answer period after the performance. 

The Civic Responsibility program is funded through a grant from the 
Pickens and South Carolina Civitan. Funding for drug abuse projects 
comes from the South Carolina Commission on Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse and from NCNB. Community organizations and businesses 
provide funds for child abuse projects. Transportation is provided by 
parent volunteers; some materials are provided by teachers and students. 

The program has fostered a great deal of collaboration between the 
school and the community and gained support and recognition from 
parents, community leaders, and businesses. Civic Responsibility has 
been awarded the Palmetto Pride Award as an outstanding community 
service project of the year in South Carolina. More importantly, the 
famils group concept has fostered a close working association among 
the participants and resulted in a positive impact on their peers in 
helping promote healthy lifestyles and service to the communky. 
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Georgia 2000: Next Generation School Project 



Contact 
Information: 

Sue Ellen Cain 
Teacher. Program Director 
601 Maple Street 
Carroll ton, GA 30117 
(404)834-1868 
(404)832-4215 Tax 



Junior High 
High School 

Mathematics 

Language 

Reading 



I When at-risk students began remedial summer school at Carrollton 
! Junior High in Carrollton. Georgia, math teacher Sue Ellen Cain 
' discovered that their problems w ent beyond academics. Frustrated with 
; school and suffering from low self-esteem, the students were simply not 
: interested in learning. In conjunction with a local day-care center, the 
eighth-grade students were partnered with four-year-olds for reading 
\ and mentoring activities that drastically improved the tutors 1 attitudes 
and gave them a sense of pride in being part of a productive educational 
process. The program has since expanded to include junior high and 
high school students' mentoring elementary school children in several 
subjects. 

The four-year-olds from the day-care center were bused to th • junior 
high school every day, where they met with their mentors after summer 
school classes. The student mentors worked out their lesson plans abend 
of time v% ith the help of a teacher, using age-appropriate methods for the 
group they were tutoring. During the tutoring, the students read to the 
preschoolers or helped them using prepared word cards. After the 
session, the volunteers and teachers^tiejd a reflection discussion, 
addressing the successes and problenisthat occurred during the tutoring . 
Observations by an eighth-grader led to the discovery that one preschooler 
needed glasses. In another case, the mother of a four-year-old came in 
almost daily to participate because she too had difficulty reading. 



Because of student enthusiasm at the end of the summer, school 
administrators decided to seek funding from local businesses to continue 
the program through the school year and increase the size of student 
involvement. Once a week, volunteers from Carrollton Junior and 
Senior High School classes tutored younger students in math and 
reading or ser\ed as "mini-counselors" dining less formal discussion 
sessions. The tutors then worked with their advisors on lesson plans, 
tailoring their methods to the needs of particular students or discussing 
ways to address the younger students' problems. During the following 
summer, high school students were hired to go into the housing projects 
and recruit \ounger at-risk children for the tutoring program; the 
response was so strong that the program reached its capacity within a 
few weeks. 
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I he piogumi luis been dcsciilud as a *'\\ in win win" situation In Sue 
Ellen Cam. progiam director and \ K ) K >2 Georgia leather ot the Year. 
The volume r at-risk students i:am access to educational instnu lion thc\ 

4 



might otherwise miss, while being tutored by positive role models. The 
older at-risk students and other volunteers gain a sense of pride and j 
achievement in becoming a more active and responsible part of the j 
education process. They attain insight into the rewards and challenges , 
of teaching and earn the admiration of their own "students." And ! 
teachers have noticed an improvement in the attitudes and academic 
production of both the target students and the tutors themselves. Teachers 
and students now share in the sense of accomplishment. 

The program is funded by a Serve- America grant as well as the Southwire 
Corporation, a local industry. 
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Getting Kids Involved:. The Foxfire Approach 



Contact 
Information: 

Pat Wishon 
Resource Teacher 
Peachtree Flemcnt.ti\ 

Sehook 
100 tapper IVaclHrcc Kojd 
Murph>. NO 2S l X)h 
(704M7-2474 

Foxfire leather Outreach 
Post Ollice Box S4I 
Mountain City, OA 30562 
(7(Vo74h \Ms 



Kienuntarv School 

Km iromnenta! Suence 
Interdisciplinary 



At Peachtree l:Ieincntar\ School in Ohcrokcc Count) , North C.uolm.i 
the Oetting Kids Invoked program uses the acioe learning appro, i.Ji 
popularized b\ the /'o\/"//e sei ies to help students design and impk men! 
their ow n curricula and w ork cooperatives w ith U\u her and member 
of the , ommunilv . 



The program was introduced by sue school's ic sou ice teacher alter - he 
studied the Foxfire method in a graduate course sponsored h\ the 
l ; o\ l ire Teacher I )utreaeh program, the most recent prog: .an de\ eloped 
In the I.ixl'ne educational organization loiinded in Rabun t'ounis. 
Georgia in kXid. The progiam was mih.Ucd with the students' 
selection of "The Hn\ ironmcnf ' its the scar's theme. The students then 
began recycling the slIiooPs aluminum and establishing mini- landl ilk 
Throughout the \car, the) recoidcd data on the landfills, using it n> 
illustrate concepts related to proper waste Ikposal 'I he students ako 
designed hul let in boards to communicate mloi motion tliM I hex colk etc J 
about ceo systems during their research. 

kach student who recei\cs instruction in the school's icsouuc room 
pa i iic i pales m the ( letting Kids ho ok ed piogr.iin In keeping w ilh Ik- 
box I ire philosoph) , all the scr\ ice projects originate 1 nun tin* * indent - " 
own ideas, the teacher functions it s-.i Icllow p.iMuipctnl who woil. 
alongside students designing, planning, and executing projects lin> 
approac h encourages the de\ elopmenl of ciil'u a! tin nk mg on d pi oblcm 
sol \ ing skills as students conduct i csc.ul h on topics, process ml oi mai ion. 
discuss alterna! i\ c^. test their ideav ami in (dement tlieir piojiii- 
S indent ic search is not i_ on lined to the libiai \ : students lap a numlvi ot 
community icsourecs, including gurst spcakvis jipJ lonnuumix 
\oiimlecrv and olten go out into i Ik i ommunils lot luink ^n Ic.umn * 



Mil siudeiils sllLLLsslllIk WloU then oWii : othl piopo-.d i.- lu', i.v 

monc\ fiom the Foxtue bund hn \^hichtk\ if ed to begin i i i; 
business during the C'hnstmas season I he two inch lags, in keeping 
with the classes' en\ n onmenlal theme, wen- n.,idc ot ree\eh. d pap. a' 
and hand printed With designs t icjted h\ t!u audi nu I he d-cogm 
wcii' cut into rubber si. imps, dipped into p.nnl. lamp*, d mdi ■» idu.dk 
onto each Laid, and sold in 1 el ■ ot m \ t oi v 1 I he si udeni ' cut* i pi i t 
netted enough nuMu\ o m .m en . i 1 - me. nl.i ! In 1- ! i ■ ip to ! !\ j , nr. 
•\quai nun in ( Ti.ai m< •< »e .t 



In .ii id i f i of i li t o a, i in-' po >hK e 
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business skilK the (letting Kid Involved program is also helping 
students develop impressive communication skills as ihey conduct 
presentations on their program before such groups as the Association of 
Fxpenentiai \ .earning at the John C. Campbell Folk School in Brasstovvn. 
North C \irolina. 

W hile the Getting Kids Involved program recedes some funding from 
h ►xfire "I'eaL her Outreach, the program relies primarily on non-monetary 
TO-ource- -uch a- communiU volunteers and materials. Another 
important -omce of as<isiar.ee h the network ol |-o\fire teachers that 
eMeinh acitiNS the LoimUv 

ludu atoi- ul the piogram's success t ,ic manv. Teachers report that 
Mudenl involvement in the projecK and their commitment to tasks is 
phonomen.il. as illuMiated b\ the students' desire to continue making 
:;M tagN after reaching their original goal of b.OOO. Anothei measure of 
-ueecss is that students Horn the regular school program ask how to "get 
iiiiv' the resource room, a place that students had traditionally avoided. 

K, ph. .ite J hi l.iiiuhcds oi elasMDom- throughout the U.S.. the Fox hie 
;.pi. Mch o a u mo ii eh \ omIiK" prog i am that has been used successfully 
., j-d,, leiu.-ni r\ ninioi middle, and high school slu-lents in all diseiplinex 
w ell as w ph children v\ nh healing impairments. beha\ ioral disabilities. 

( i 1 1 * . • eplii1l.dll. 
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Girl Scout Serve-America !n-Schooi Project 



Contact 
Information: 

Rao Lambert 
Project Director 
Gui*~ Pines Girl Scout 

Council 
Post Office Box \5MW 
Hatttesburg, MS 
39404.5309 
(601)5X24)2X4 
((>()! }SX4-X0|7 fax 



First through Kij*hth 
Grades 



Interdisciplinary 



When economic circumstances at schools in rural Covinszton and-G reene 
Counties in Mississippi reduced the availability of educational, recre- 
ational, and leadership opportunities for students, the Girl Scouts 
stepped in with a community service program designed to build citizen- 
ship, decision-making, and teamwork skills. 

A fully collaborative program, the Girl Scout Serve-America In-School 
Project has included the participation of school and district administra- 
tors, community organizations, the University of Southern Mississippi, 
and the Gulf Pines Girl Scout Council. The Council consulted with local 
school superintendents, principals, and guidance counselors on the best 
ways to meet the educational requirements of the schools. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the local chamber of commerce, local hospitals, and 
others helped determine where service was needed most Leadership 
training and \ohmtcers were provided by the Univcrsi.lv of Southern 
Mississippi's Department of Human Performance and Recreation. 

The Girl Scout In-School Project began with a pet thcrupv piojccl at 
Collins Middle School, where all girls arc members of the Girl Scouts. 
Girls were chosen to participate in the project on the basis of cssav s thev 
wrote for Lnglish classes. They were taught how to work w ith Chihua- 
huas certified by Therapy Dogs International and attended a workshop 
identifying the special needs ol the elderly nursing home residents and 
children with handicaps who would be receiving pet therap\. After 
completing their training, the students accompanied the dogs and 
interacted with patients at the nursing home and at the hospital. 



■\s part of the Girl Scout activities at Hopewell School, girls submitted 
landscaping designs for the campus courtyard to project administrators. 
After parts of several plans were combined into a comprehensive plan, 
all of the girls at the school participated in planting flowers and shrubs. 
Science classes took over the care and watering duties. The students 
will complete the couitvaid by constructing a picket lencc from plan 1 - 
descried in a mathematics class. 
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In another service-learning project, environmental and sl reive classes 
researched iecvcling needs m the area. To promote recvclrnu, thev 
decorated recycling boxes to he used bv area businesses Oilier pi oieeis. 
such as an emergency service project, dicw students horn scveial 
schools. Since the area lacked a l ) 1 1 telephone run rgi in. \ sci v u c. tin- 
residents needed icadilv available enteri'cncv mloimation. such a^ the 

zs 



telephone numbers of the fire, police, and rescue departments and 
directions for dealing w ith a medical emergency. In response, students 
Irom Covington County canvassed the area to identify the available 
emergency services and mastered emergency first aid skills. They then 
designed, produced, and distributed medical emergency telephone cards 
to local businesses and residents. The students also collected bandages, 
antiseptics, and other material for emergency first aid kits and distrib- 
uted them to six area churches. Girl Scouts from Greene County will be 
completing and distributing the emergency medical information cards 
thi^ \ ear. 

Pnmar> tunding lor the Ciirl Scout Serve-America In-Sehool Project 
came from a Serve-America grant. About 50 students from the Univer- 
sit\ of Southern Mississippi helped provide training and assistance, 
some as volunteers and others for credit. The Gulf Pines Girl Scout 
Council directed the projects, and community organizations supplied 
volunteers and donated materials. 
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Handy Hearts Corps 



Contact 
Information: 



Lauren Starnes 
Program Director 
Western Carolina Center 
300 Hnola Road 
Morganton, NC 2Ko55 
(704)433-2835 
(704)433-2799 fax 



High School 
Interdisciplinary 



Recognizing that the * 4 nccd to be needed" is universal, the Handy Hearts 
Corps at the Western Carolina Center in Morganton, North Carolina, 
enables people with developmental disabilities to be the providers rather 
than the recipients of services. Through this program, adolescents and 
adults with developmental disabilities are paired w ith teenage volunteers 
to offer such services to the community as volunteering at the local 
hospital, caring for pets at the animal shelter, and visiting nursing home 
residents. 

The teenage volunteers arc recruited primarily from secondary schools 
in the Burke County School System, and the majority of program 
activities arc conducted at Liberty Middle School, which ser\es as the 
"sister school" of the Center. Hach volunteer is matched with a partner 
with disabilities according to common interests and assessed through an 
interest inventory that is administered to program participants. The 
teams arc matched, in turn, with service opportunities according to their 
interests and community service needs. 

The teams are superv ised by act i \ it) learn leaders -college students from 
the Therapeutic Recreation Program of Western Piedmont Community 
College who intern at the Center for a 10-week summer session to gain 
clinical experience working with people with disabilities. The team 
leaders and the program director identify service opportunities, pio\ ide 
transportation, supervise the Corps members * activities, conduct reflection 
exercises, and evaluate student performance. 



Among the acti\ ities the 1 landy 1 learts Corps volunteers have participated 
in are the following community service projects; 

0 participating in the annua! March of Dimes Walk-America 
project (and raising o\ er S 1 ,000 lor March of Dimes research 
to prevent birth defects) 

° collecting oven* 23 bags of litter in the Adopt a Highway 
program 

• taking tickets, distributing programs, and working the 

concession stand at athletic events 
° delivering magazines to local hospital patients 
° ere Mng aits and crafts for musing home icsnients 
0 baking cookies for shut-ins 

0 organising an arts exchange and choir and band perloimnnce 
exchange with I.ibert\ Middle School 
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In the first eight months of the program, Hamh Hearts Corps members 
lia\ e completed over 2 % M){) hours of sen ice \ allied at o\ei S?7,000 



The I landy I leans Corps program has also expanded the summer Western | 
Carolina Center Volunteer program, which was founded in 1964. In the 
Volunteer program, 50-75 teens have provided services and 
companionship to residents of the Western Carolina Center each summer. 
In the 27 years of the Volunteer program, approximately 6,000 hours of 
service have been provided each summer. In addition to establishing 
teams of Volunteers and Corps members with disabilities, the Handy 
Hearts Corps has expanded the Volunteer program* to include at-risk 
students, students from low-income homes, and teenage mothers. 

Ser\ ice learning contributes to meeting the instructional needs of each ol 
the three groups participating in the program. For Corps members with 
" -disabilities ,1 landy Hearts Corps activities become part of their habilitation 
plan. To fulfill academic requirements, public school students write 
essa\ s. participate in reflection activities, attend job fairs, and share their 
experiences and perspectives with other students. The Handy Hearts 
Corps also supplements participating college students' instruction in 
therapeutic recreation with clinical practice. 

As a result of their service-learning experiences. Handy Hearts Corps 
members learn the value of giving and become natural advocates tor 
people with disabilities. The program also offers students the opportunity 
to explore potential careers. Many former Volunteers are now employed 
in ke\ positions at the Western Carolina Center and in human service 
positions around the country A 1 ( )S ( ) study revealed that 25 percent of 
former Volunteers arc now working in the health care field. Equally 
important, the Handy Hearts Corps is providing people with disabilities 
the community visibility and acceptance they deserve, the chance to act 
as self-advocates and to educate their community about disabilities, and 
the opportunity to demonstrate their skills 

Funds from Serve- America, corporate sponsors, civic groups, and other 
benefactors are used to fund the program director's salary, interns' 
stipends, and participants* materials, refreshments, and t-shirts. Plans 
are to further incorporate the Handy Hearts Corps program into the 
|.ihcrt> Middle School* s ^er\ ice curriculum and expand to other schools. 

( )ngoing development and e\ aluation aeti vities are designed to stimulate 
extensive participant input, feedback, and reflection. To help other 
communities replicate the Handy Hearts Corps, program directors are 
developing a manual and evaluation forms oir progiam organization, 
recruitment, management, and documentation. The program's thud, 
licxible fotmat will enable a variety of organizations with diverse 
demographics to icplicatc the Cut ps to meet the indn idual needs of then 

communities. o 4 
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Helping Hands Project 



| To expand educational opportunities for children attending school in 
j Bremen, Georgia, the school system turned to the Bremen community 

• as a focus for service learning projects. The result has been a unique K- 
| 1 2 service-learning program in which almost the entire town of Bremen 
; serves as a "classroom" for service projects. 

| 

| The projects arc natural extensions of class curricula. For example, 
students from an American Government class volunteer to work during 
the city elections. In one English class, students participating in a Tall 

; Talcs project design and wear folk hero costumes as they read stories to 
elementary school children. Another English class makes weekly visits 

• to the Senior Citizens Center to record reminiscences of the elderly. 
1 These stories arc being published in PATHWAYS:* Those Who Have 
| Seen, Teaching Those Who Will See. \ 

i 

j The projects also address significant community needs. Middle school 
j students in a community projects exploratory class volunteer at the local 
1 nursing home, with Head Start, in public housing projects, at the 
elementary school, and at other service sites. Special education classes 
design activities and develop projects for preschoolers in the Early Bird 
program. Elementary school classes collect food for local churches, 
, work on beautification projects, or "adopt" nursing home residents and 
hospital patients. 

j Under an apprentice program, student volunteers can also explore 
i potential careers by working in occupations that interest them. For 

example, members of the business department's student chamber of 
: commerce learn about business careers as they work with the Bremen 

Chamber of Commerce to study the economic conditions of the 

community and participate in economic development activities. Other 
' students learn about opportunities in the health care field by working at 

a nursing home or a sick children's nursery. 

Funds for the Helping Hands project are provided by a Serve-America 
grant through the Georgia Business Forum and the Georgia Department 
: of Education. Contributing funds and volunteers come from the 
' community. This community-wide participation is enabling the school 
to meet students 1 academic needs and improve school-community 
relations. At ilie same time, students are becoming familiar with the 
workings of their town and taking leading roles in serv ing the community . 
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Contact 
Information: 

Joan Young 
Project Director 
Serve-America Program 

Jim Boyd, Programs 

Coordinator 
Bremen City Schools 
504 Laurel Street 
Bremen, G A 30110 
'(404)537-5508 
(404)537-0610 fax 

K-12 

Interdisciplinary 
; Career-Oriented 
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Hippodrome Improvisational Teen Theatre 



Contact 
Information: 



Shirley Lassctcr 
Arts Administrator 
The Hippodrome State 

Theatre 
25 SE Second Place 
Gainesville, FL 32601 
(904)373-5968 
(904)371-9130 fax 



Middle School 
High School 

Drama 



The Hippodrome Improvisational Teen Theatre of Gainesville, Florida, 
began as a mainstream high school program in 1984, but when the 
Theatre began collaborating with the W, T. Loftcn Educational Center 
to enhance the Center's Life Management Skills classes, it was more 
than just an academic or curricular move. The Hippodrome and the 
Loftcn Center combined theatrical techniques and social skills curricula 
to create a drama program performed by Loftcn Center students that 
focused on the needs of at-risk children in Alachua County. Officials 
realized that these needs had to be addressed in Alachua, where one in 
four children below the age of 15 lives in poverty; the number of 
substance-exposed newborns doubled from 1990 to 1991; and cases of 
child abuse, school dropout, and suspensions were increasing. Residen- 
tial programs at the district's detention center, halfway house, and 
runaway shelter had room for only 12 percent of those requiring 
services. 

Under the auspices of the Governor's Drug-Free Communities Grant 
program, Teen Theatre targeted latch-key children and their families, 
public housing projects, schools, halfway houses for juvenile defen- 
dants, and other at-risk populations identified by local employers and 
churches. In association with the Alachua County Substance Abuse 
Prevention Partnership, Teen Theatre began coordinating prevention 
efforts in 1991 to combat alcohol and substance abuse in eight Alachua 
County municipalities. In 1993, with funds from a Serve- America 
grant, Teen Theatre was integrated into the Loftcn Center curriculum. 
The project used theatrical performances to reach eighth and ninth 
graders, a critical age group for the development of at-risk behaviors 
such as experimentation with alcohol, drugs, or sex. Performances 
included skits, monologues, songs, poetry, and dance. 
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The Loftcn Educational Center is a multi-purpose campus serving at- 
risk and vocational students, ages 1 1 -22, who are either educationally or 
economically disadvantaged. Each week, two theatre specialists from 
the Hippodrome provide five, fifty-minute sessions during the Life 
Management Skills class. Using theatrical techniques and drama 
exercises, the class addresses issues such as substance use, teen preg- 
nancy prevention, parenting, and violence prevention. The program 
also helps improve self-esteem, personal assessment, and teamwork, 
which are the objectives of the Life Management Skills class. Over the 
18-week term, the theatre specialists lead students in the development 
of improvised scenarios that allow students to act out the skills they ha\ c 
acquired from the curriculum. Under the direction of the specialists and 
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the class teacher, these scenarios are scripted and rehearsed. Students 
are then shown the basics of producing, scheduling, and marketing their 
productions. Students develop a press release and other promotional 
materials and begin contacting hi£h schools, middle schools, churches, . 
and community groups to arrange performances. The performances ! 
allow participating students to share with their peers and the community : 
the skills they have learned. After the performance, the students lead a ; 
question-and-answer session with the audience. 

The Hippodrome Improvisational Teen Theatre program provides inter- 
vention and prevention services using peer communication and peer 
education. To assist in the exchange of information concerning the 
da;-uers of high-risk life styles. Teen Theatre employs an in-house 
prevention specialist to help develop the program. In addition to the 
existing Scrve-America/Dcpartment of Education grant. Teen Theatre 
has made requests for continued funding for this program from local and 
national sources, including 

• the City of Gainesville Police Department, 

• the March of Dimes. 

• Planned Parenthood, 

• Paul Newman, Inc., 

• Southern Bell, and 

° Target/Dayton Hudson. 

The Lofton Center is also pursuing funding, and the combined ettort 
assures future funding for the program. 

Besides increasing self-awareness; positive reinforcement, and recog- 
nition of participating students, the Hippodrome Improvisational Teen 
Theatre program has reached approximately half of the more than 4,000 
targeted students in the eighth and ninth grade in Alachua County. In the 
process. Teen Theatre has developed peer education videotapes that 
provide a model program for counselors in their work with teens. The 
Hippodrome is requesting funding to develop hands-on training pro- 
grams for teachers and counselors in the use of Teen Theatre prevention 
and intervention techniques. 
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Learning to Sen/e-Serving fo Learn 



Contact 
Information: 



Nancy Hamilton, 
Program Director 
APPLE Corps 
250 Georgia Avenue SK 

Suite 205 
Atlanta, G A 30312 
(404)522-4662 
(404)522-9225 tax 



Middle and High School 

Interdisciplinary 
Environmental Science 



APPLE Corps' program, "Learning to Serve-Serving to Learn," offers 
Atlanta, Georgia, teachers and students the opportunity to address 
community needs through service learning. Middle and high school 
teachers from throughout Atlanta volunteer for APPLE Corps training 
workshops on principles and practices for modeling student participation 
in service learning provided by the School of Education at Clark Atlanta 
University. The intent of APPLE Corps is to gradually move the Atlanta 
Public Schools toward integration of service learning into the middle 
school curriculum. 

Through the program, students of participating teachers can provide 
mentoring for younger students in various disciplines or participate in 
community service projects. While the service focus is often on 
elementary school children, projects have addressed other needs; the 
Chattahoochee High School Animal and Environmental Awareness 
Club cleared a wilderness trail and planted trees, bushes, and perennials 
at a county park. 

At Riverwood High School in Pulton County, students from the Ad\ anccd 
Health Concepts course mentor at-risk children from two elementary 
schools on health issues, including pregnancy. Students in a Grady High 
School remedial English class serve as mentors to students from C. W. 
Hill Elementary, helping elementary students develop critical thinking 
skills. Students in the North Atlanta High School Wings program visit 
Garden Hills Elementary four days a week to help kindergartners and 
first graders expand their problem-solving abilities. 

At Inman Middle School, cafeteria manager Elizabeth White was 
encouraged to turn her afternoon cooking class for at-risk students into 
a service project. Students chose the elderly residents of a nearby high- 
rise for donations of the food they prepared and at the same time 
established friendships with several of the elderly people. A health class 
teacher at Chattahoochee High School researched a smoking cessation 
class at St. Joseph Hospital, then developed a similar program for his 
students. The students developed a smoking awareness survey tor the 
school and prepared a statistical analysis with a mathematics class. The 
health students then produced a videotape on smoking and presented it 
before the school; a follow up survey measured increased student 
awareness about the dangers of smoking. Euturc plans are to involve the 
Georgia lieutenant governor in the piojecl and to present the \ulcotapc 
at other area schools. 
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Participating schools draw on the resources of community agencies and ; 
private institutions such as the United Way and Hands On Atlanta to j 
develop their service projects. Funds for middle school projects came j 
from a Georgia Serve-America grant and the Fulton County Human ; 
Services Department. Teacher networking is encouraged to establish a 
core of knowledgeable, dedicated facilitators throughout the Atlanta 
and Fulton County school systems. Teachers and students get together 
at a year-end assembly to receive certificates and share their experiences : 
and insights into the service-learning process. 

An advantage of having an independent organization such as APPLE 
Corps administer the program is that it works directly with the participants 
and bypasses much of the school system's bureaucracy. Program 
effectiveness is evaluated through teacher observation and written 
appraisals of projects, pre- and post-project student surveys, student 
reflection questionnaires, and agency questionnaires measuring 
impressions and attitudes toward student volunteers. Current student 
volunteers have shown an increased concern for the community as well 
as excitement at the difference their service has made in the community. 
The students also appreciate the satisfaction of placing emplrisis on 
others. Members of the community recognize the potential of the 
program to unite schools, churches, and the community to help at-risk 
students. Other results are improved attendance, increased leadership 
abilities, and improved school-community relations. Students and 
teachers are enthusiastic about the program and look forward to future 
projects. 
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Lifeskills With Service 



Contact 
Information: 



Lola Severance 
Executive Director 

Youth Service Charleston 
Posi Office Box 22085 
Charleston, SC 29413 
(803)723-9705 
(803)720-5614 fax 



Ninth ( i rude 
Language Arts 



The Lifeskills With Service class in Charleston, South Carolina, engages 
at-risk youth in a curriculum that prepares them for service to the 
community. Through education, action, and reflection, the students 
respond to community needs and are recognized for their efforts. 
Lifeskills teams have mentorcd Head Start children and helped prepare 
and host ficldtrips for the Head Start class. 

In the Lifeskills class, ninfh-grade students learn to recognize their own 
talents and hone their volunteer skills. Students first examine community 
problems, discussing them in class, and coordinating with local 
organizations such as the United Way to identify and prepare projects 
responding to those needs. After breaking up into action teams that 
schedule the project and solicit donations, the participants work in the 
communi! for two class periods a week for .three months. One team of 
approximately 15 volunteers works with Head Start, mentoring arid 
developing ficldtrips for the students. A second team works wiWi the 
elderly in public housing, serving as friendly listeners and planning 
special events for them. 



I he Lifeskills With Service class is taught at Cities In Schools, Charleston 
County's only alternative high school for at-risk students, as part of the 
county-wide Civics with Service Learning (CSL) program. As part of 
the social studies curriculum, CSL requires students to provide 
community service in projects such as Special Olympics, city clean-up, 
and tutoring. At Cities In Schools, the administrators recognized the 
students' need for supervised community activities to counter problems 
of self-esteem caused by poverty, the threat of street violence, lack of 
adult respect, and limited acecss to career-oriented experience. Targeting 
at-risk students teaches (hem to become contributors to the community 
rather than dependent on it and reaffirms their self-esteem b) recognizing 
their contributions. Teacher evaluations show an improvement in 
students' attendance and attitude toward the school and conmuiniu 
service; 100 percent of the participating students completed the year, 
and there were no suspensions. 



PinuaiN funding lot the class came fiom a Serve Amciica giant and 
coxered office expenses, materials, transportation, and tood. which 
were matched b> community donations. A local commumts college 
donated its auditorium for meetings ;unl recognition e\ents 
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Making Good News Grow 



Contact 
Information: 



Su/annc H. Haulbrook 
Related Vocational 

Instruction Coordinator 
Gainesville High School 
830 Century Place 
Gainesville' GA 30505 
(404)287-2032 



Hijjh School 

English 
Mathematics 
Vocational Skills 



The Good News at Noon program in Gainesville, Georgia, had finally found 
a home from which it could dispense free lunches, social services, and 
medical treatment to residents of the nearby low-income housing projects. 
But the program's two refurbished glass-factory buildings were located in 
an unsightly industrial area. With the help of the school, community, 
churches, and businesses, 30 students from Gainesville High School (many 
of whom lived in or near the housing projects) volunteered to landscape the 
buildings through a companion project called Making Good News Grow. 
The participants were chosen from a special education class and Project 
Success, a statewide program for academically and/or economically deprived 
students that includes a yearly service project. 

The Making Good News Grow project was conducted over 1 5 consecutive 
Saturdays during spring, 1 993. Students worked with a landscape designer 
to decide which plants would best serve the requirements of the area, 
including a discussion on the heating and cooling benefits of vegetation for 
a building. Under the guidance of a science teacher, students gathered soil 
samples and learned soil analysis and ways to compensate for chemical 
imbalances in the soil. The limitations of the environment and the effects 
of climate on the plants were discussed, and students selected a variety of 
plants suitable for the site. With the help of a math teacher, students 
designed the landscaping layout and planted the new vegetation. In addition 
to the hands-on technical training in landscape design and horticulture 
methods, students kept a journal lor an English class assignment. Several 
students in a speech class made presentations on the project. 

Over the past few years, the Project Success class at Gainesville High 
School has been involved in service activities designed to integrate linglish, 
mathematics, and vocational skills. These projects include tutorials for 
elementary school children, city-wide recreation activities for children, 
charity fund raising, and clean-up days at the homes of elderly people. Kaeh 
year, several projects are presented to students who participate in the 
decision making process for the year's activity. An important asped of 
'Project Success is the classroom instruction that cmphasi/es the importance 
and bend its of neighborhood participation. 

The Making Good News Grow project was designed to contructively use 
the free time, talents, and energy of students who lived in the area and who 
would readily see the benefits of" working to imp ose their community 
During the project, students kept a journal in which they recorded their 
ictlections on 
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e what thev had learned about landscaping and plants. 

v\ hat tlk'\ luul disco\ ered about decision making and uoi king w nh 
olhci ^. 

MS 



• how that knowledge might be helpful in the future, 

• how their participation had made a difference in the community and 
in themselves, and 

• what kinds of goals they could set for future community service. 

The journals were shared with classmates and graded by the teacher on 
individualized scales based on the student's ability. Students who are 
handicapped and find writing difficult were provided with tape recordeis 
and blank tapes to use as journals. The instructors and the project director 
maintained a pictorial journal of the project. 

Most of the funding for the project came from a Serve-America grant; this 
was supplemented with funds, services, and materials donated by community 
organizations, local businesses, churches, and the medical community. As 
a result of the collaborative effort, the area now serves as an "oasis in the 
industrial desert." designed and constructed by local students working to 
improve their neighborhood. At the same time, students with learning 
difficulties gave willinglv of their free time and engaged in a project that 
emphasized the rewards of education and service to their community. The 
community's attitude toward the speeial education students improved when 
the local volunteers saw how productive they \vcre in a project that re fleeted 
student initiative and 1 enefited the community. 



Middle School Teacher Corps Project 



The Teacher Corps Project in Hillsborough Couni\. Ploiida. was 
developed to address the academic n.eeds and career planning: of at nsk 
junior high students and use those same students to pro\ ide tutorial 
services to elementary school children. Goals of the program are to 
provide students, particularly minority students, with role models in 
successful academic careers, encourage students to consider U\u lung as 
a profession, and pro\ide them a first-hand look at college l<ife and the 
opportunities a college education offers. 

The program has iwo components lutoiing and mcnloimg ,U an 
elementary school and membership in an academic/prolcssioiial suppoi l 
group. liighth- and ninth-grade ininonU students at Adams Junioi High 
in Tampa w ho have demonstrated responsihiht\ and acadcimc promise 
are selected b\ teacher recommendation and counselor scieemng -\itei 
enrolling in an "Kmplo\ ability Skills" or "Peer Counseling" class, 
pa 1 1 ici pants spend a w eck in 01 ienlat ion 1 01 then lutoi ials ,md oiw > \ c 
the elemental classes in which the\ will tutor 1 he Peer Counseling 
class consists of students w ho tutored as Sih graders, and as l )th -gradei s 
can assist the younger students in the piogram while receding high 
school credit. To encourage tamih paitieipation. parents of tutors aic 
united to attend a sc^ion explaining the piogiam and aic piovuLd 
information on wa\s to support their child'** 'developing college 
aspirations. 

In the target elemental") school, the tutors sometimes work as Jciidd 
help for the teachers, hut more often lhe\ assj st stud cuts w ilh their w pi k 
As facilitators m the open clasvi(>om. the pai tici pants lcspond l« > student 
questions duimg lessons aifd solfne times serve as one on one 11 it his In 
the case of the *)th- graders, they ma\ also lea* I small gi oiips of 1 1 \ e 1 » 1 
eight elemental students in discussions 

The tutors are assigned to an advisory group th;;t meets a - p.iil "I thi n 
homeroom at Adams to discuss their act i\ it ies ti s well as ilu l success 
and challenges; teachers also encourage students in the ad\ isor\ gnSup 
to consider a teaching career. The members oi the group, which is 
regarded as a "future teachers" club, rccciv- e guidance in decisions .iboat 
college attendance and eaieers requiring posisecondai \ cdm ation 
Participants visit the Cnixei itv ol Smith 1 loi ida toi a da\ and are pan e. I 
w ith teacher education students w ho pi o\ ide the pin 101 high M u>L m • a 
chaser look at colleve hie 



Contact 
Information: 

Ernestine Marshall 
Teacher, Project 

Coordinator 
Adams Junior High 
i0201 North Boulevard 
Tampa, H. 33612 
(81.V)7S-7uo5 

Junior Hiyh School 
Tutoring 
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iWu^ionx uilh advwus and evaluations have shown a noticeable 
mip?o\ emcnl in the students' altitude toward the service project and 
m-Iiw^I m general as w ell as an increase in their grade point averages. As 
an additional incentive, students who have successfully completed the 
piogiam aie aw arded l-.S. sa\ ings bonds to start their college fund. 
IVavlurs remarked that tutors returning to their classes after 
mentoring found it diificull to relinquish their role as tutor; they otten 
otlcred suggestions and instruction to their pceis w ho needed help w ith 
io-sons Die at-risk students developed a greater appreciation of the 
, h.dh-ii-jL- ar.d reward*, ol leaching (including how difficult u could be 
i > u t Mit 1 1 *1 behavior in ;i classroom). There was also un improvement in 
■he Mudcnls atliludes tuward careers. Pre-pioject tests suggested thai 
•-\eral volunteers planned to attend the local vocational-technical 
institute: tcsk atler the project rev ealed that students had changed their 
minds and v. ere choosing the college track in high school instead. 

!: ; ihiw veais i!ic progiam has expanded from Adams Junior High 
K.-hooI M 1 s\ w ^ounlv junior high schools Jeiry Muuav. Adams Junior 
1 !■; h S w iciu c l\ pailnienl head and the 01 igmal adv isor to the first Nth 
e:;uU- class ul ihc Teacher Corps Pioiccl. has been selected the W C M 
I it >nda 1 i\u her of llK \ car. m pari because of his w ork w ith the project 
I imdnu' tor the project comes from a grant administered through the 
,Uu! Suuleui At-Risk and Famib Involvement program 



Morehead Opportunity Program (MOP) 



Contact 
information; 



Jeaneite H. Byrd 
Teacher 

Morehead HIementai\ 

School 
909 West Cobb Street 
Durham, NC 27707 
(919)560-395-1 
(919)560-3^84 fax 



Elementary School 



Interdisciplinary 



At. Morehead Elementary School in Durham, N.C., kindergarten and 
first-grade students who arrive early no longer sit impatiently in the 
lobby waiting for school to begin. Instead, they spend their time 
reading, writing, or making puppets w ith fourth and fifth graders. When 
the bell rings, the older children walk the younger children to class, 
where they exchange hugs before parting. All morning, the fourth and 
fifth graders work diligently to complete their assignments by 1 1 :30 so 
the> can return to tutor the younger children. 

Morehead HIemenlar\ is located in the West End of Durham, which is 
also home to the Community Shelter for HOPE homeless shelter: die 
Genesis 1 lome for homeless children and their single parents; numerous 
drug dealers and drug abusers; and many parents who feel helpless or 
apathetic. Designed to help end the cycle of poverty, drug abuse, and 
crime, the Morehead Opportunity Program (MOP) fosters the talents 
and skills of Morehead students by providing successful learning 
experiences and positive peer group activities. The program aims at 
increasing students' self-esteem, enhancing their communication and 
problem sl>1\ ing skills, and promoting healths social-emotional 
development. 

MOP is making a big difference in the Durham community She 
follow ing projects are among fourth and fifth graders' accomplishments- 

° operating a before-school eaic program for kindergai ten and 

first-grade students. 
0 collecting canned goods |\>i Huiricanc Andicw \klims 
* tutoring \oung children 

0 serving as tour guides for visitors to Morehead 

° organizing a school sandw ich- making project, including 
notes with the sandwiches such as "Ha\c a nice da\ !" or I 
hope you find a job," and delivering the sanduiclus to the 
Community Shelter for HOPK 

c organizing the children's playroom at lh« Genesis Home 

0 keeping school grounds clean 

c oiuani/ini: lund-raiscrs lor the Pastei Seals ami Leukemia 
Societies 

establish ing and staffing the MOP Supph Stoic \\ heie thc\ 
sell pencils, pctw. papei . and folder s to hu\ to\ s tor In uncles v 
l hiUiten 
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l utuic projects being, considered nu huie laising mone\ t<> hu\ hook* 
for the children ( >f t he Genesis Home, "adopting" nui si ug home i c*ddi nh 
and organizing monthly school-wide seixice projecls 
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MOP students," -most of whom are at risk, are selected according to 
interest, need, parent and teacher recommendations, and interviews by 
the MOP teacher-coordinator and two MOP members. The group meets 
for one hour once a week at the end of the school day. At these meetings, 
the students plan and organize projects and reflect on their activities by 
discussing their efforts and related social issues, creating art, or recording 
their feelings in journals. Student evaluation is based on journal entries, 
beha\ior, attendance, and leadership and problem-solving abilities. 
The MOP program is evaluated b\ teacher observations, student 
comments, and student journal entries. 

Ihc success of the Morehead Program is apparent in many wa\s, 
including unproved student attendance, grades, ami self-concepts. One 
of the most important improvements has been in student beha\ior, 
which can be attributed in large part to the MOP students* efforts to set 
a good example for the \oungcr children they tutor. The program has 
also influenced the classmates of MOP participants to improve their 
own stikh habits and citizenship in hopes of becoming "MOPstcrs" 
themselves. A source of pride for the entire school and community, the 
Morehead Opportunit} Program was recognized as an exemplars 
program bv Sclu>la\tic magazine in 

The Morehead Opportunit} Program is funded by the Durham Public 
Kducation Netw ork's Teacher Initiative Grant, At less than $ 1 ,000 (for 
school supplies, a resource library, t-shirts, refreshments, and travel to 
local shelters, etc.). it is a low -cost program that can be easily replicated 
b\ other schools To encourage other teachers to view ser\ ice as hands- 
on education, the MOP member are ilc\ Hoping a guidebook on the 
how and ' w In n" ol ser\ ice 



Osceola Teen Court, Inc. 



Through the Osceola Teen Court in Osceola County, Florida, teenage 
• students determine the "sentences" of teenage lawbreakers. To help 
« youthful offenders better understand the repercussions of their actions, 
their sentences involve community service-instead of fines paid by 
i parents or guardians-thercby requiring youthful offenders to accept 
; direct responsibility and the consequences of their behavior. At the 
; same time, the non-profit program provides participating students an 
; opportunity to develop and demonstrate capacity for self-government 
and responsible citizenship through service projects. Modeled on a 
successful juvenile offender program that originated in Texas, Teen 
Court is designed as a sentencing alternative to reduce court time and 
money spent on less serious juvenile offenses and provide a more 
positive form of restitution for offenders. 

Hach year, as many as 150 other students volunteer to take on the roles 
of defense and prosecuting attorneys, bailiffs, jurors, and clerks in the 
: Teen Court; the only participating adult is the presiding judge. Students 
; in grades 9-12 who participate in the program agree to serve for one 
school year, abide by the law, and respect the oath of lawyer-client 
confidentiality. Members of the Osceola County Bar Association 
design and conduct specialized training for the volunteers to prepare 
them for their roles as officers of the court. 

Volunteer teens adjudicate cases that range from petty theft, battery, and 
trespassing to "molesting a vending machine" and unlawful use of a BB 
. gun. Each student maintains a portfolio that includes case study reports 
and a log of his or her thoughts on court proceedings. In 1992, students 
volunteered over 9,000 hours in Teen Court. Besides the volunteer 
hours, students must spend a minimum of nine hours in their school's 
Community Service class. There they enhance their teamwork skills 
with cooperative learning, apply critical thinking strategies, participate 
in intcrgcncrational learningactivities. and improve their communication 
abilities by discussing relevant issues and writing journal entries, logs, 
and case studies. 

To haw: his or her case accepted for adjudication, the ju\enilc offender 
between the ages of S and 1 7 must be refeiied to Teen Court, admit guilt 
of the offense, and be accompanied by a parent or guardian during the 
pretrial and trial phases. Community scr\ ice is required ol all defendants, 
u ho provide from 1 to 5i) hours of service at their choice of agencies and 
organizations such as the Council on Auimj, hospitals and musing 
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Contact 
Information: 

Karen L. Kerr 
Program Coordinator 
Osceola County Court 
t House 

12 South Vernon Avenue 
Room A-212 
Kissimmee, FL 34741 
(407)847-1363 
(407)847-1256 fax 



Hijjh School 
Social Science 




homes, the Elks Club, libraries, and the parks and recreation department. 
Judgments must be carried out within 30 days following the trial. In 
1992, juvenile offenders performed nearly 2,000 hours of community., 
service. 

In addition to community service, the jury may require the defendants 
to write essays about their offense or letters of apology to the victim(s). 
After fulfilling their obligations, they arc also expected to serve on the ' 
Teen Court jury. 

Funding from Osceola County, the cities of St. Cloud and Kissimmce, 
and the local school board is used to support the program and its full- 
time coordinator. Additional funds come from a Scrvc-Amcri^a grant 
and a Winn Dixie Good Citizenship award. Materials, postage, office 
equipment, telephone, utilities, and other expenses arc provided By 
court administration and private' donations. The program has continued 
to operate since October 1991 through the volunteer services of the 
judge, Osceola County Bar Association members, parents, interested 
cili/ens, and court personnel, w ho ha\ e contributed 1 ,600 hours to Teen 
Court. 

In 1 992, 1 2.M3 community service Hours were donated by all participants 
in Teen Court. For their efforts, student volunteers received specialized 
instruction on the legal system and earned half a high school class credit 
(contingent upon the completion of a minimum of 60 hours service with 
Teen Court). Defendants were exposed to positive peer models, 
demonstrated responsibility for their behavior, and had a positive 
alternative to jail or detention. Additionally, the Teen Court program 
helped reduce the burden on the juvenile court system. Yearly reports 
have revealed that the rate of participants' recidivism has been less than 
4-pcrcent ( 1 1 repeat offenders from more than 300 juvenile defendants 
from Teen Court in 1991-92). 
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Contact 
Information; 



Dclcia Harper-Baxter 
Director, PAL Service 

Club 
PAL Academy 
220 Hascl Street 
Sumter, SC 29150 
(803)773-6362 

Margaret W. I kitchens 
Social Worker 
Sumter School District 
Post Office Box 1180 
Sumter, SC 29150 
(803)469-8536, ext. 239 
(803)469-6006 fax 



Middle School 

Vocational/Career 

Education 
Science 

Other Academic 
Disciplines 



Established in the belief that sometimes the best way to help yourself is 
by helping others, the PAL (Program for Alternative Learning) Service 
Club is an alternative education program that uses service learning as a 
strategy for helping high-risk students achieve educational and personal 
goals. During its first year of operation, the program served approximately 
70 middle school students attending the Program for Alternative Learning 
Academy in Sumter, South Carolina. Most of these students had been 
referred to the Academy because their academic or behavioral problems 
were causing them to be unsuccessful in school. The students 1 most 
serious problems stemmed from a lack of responsibility, disrespect for 
others, and a tendency to sec themselves as victims. Thirteen percent of 
the students had criminal records. 

As with other students attending the Academy, an Individual Student 
Plan was designed for each student participating in the PAL Serv ice 
Club. As part of the plan development, each student selected the type of 
service he or she would provide, with teachers incorporating appropriate 
activities into the curriculum. For example, students who read stories to 
hospitalized children met a reading objective. Students who gave their 
original art to a nursing home fulfilled an art assignment. In vocational 
or science classes, students achieved instructional objectives by applying 
what they learned about electrical systems to the installation of smoke 
alarms in homes. While working as a receptionist at the YWCA, one 
teenager applied the clerical and accounting skills she had acquired in a 
business-vocation class as she learned about less fortunate people. 
Another student, a "slow learner," wrote his own book that he read to 
vounger students at a neighboring elementary school. 

By the end of the first year of the program, PAL had demonstrated that 
even students with the most serious academic and behavior problems 
could benefit from participation in service learning. Academically, all 
participating students demonstrated a one letter-grade increase in at 
least two subjects during the project year. On a student survey, 101) 
percent of the participants reported a heightened sense of civic pride and 
responsibility, and community agencies reported a significant increase 
in student vohmteerisni. Their teachers also observed improved 
leadership skills among the PAL group. For the first time, PAL Service 
Club students began participating in student government, volunteering 
as mentors for new students, and taking pari in enhancement/ 
extracurricular activities such as Math Superstars. 
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The greatest progress was in the area of responsibility and respect for j 

others. "They're like different people when they work with the elderly | 

or people less fortunate than themselves/' asserts Project Director \ 

Delcia Harper-Baxter. In the first year of the program, 1 1 percent of the j 

students participating in the PAL Service Club had no discipline j 

referrals, and 33 percent had fewer than 10. Of the nine students with i 

previous criminal records, only one was a repeaUfffender. \ 

The PAL Service Club project is supported by a Service-Learning seed j 
grant through the South Carolina Department of Education and with ; 
funding provided by the school district and county council. Other , 
resources include volunteers, who fill the roles of mentors, guest : 
speakers, and chapcroncs. 

Interested schools can order detailed descriptions of lesson plans, 
including objectives, activities, and e\ alualions, from PAL. A speaker's 
bureau is also available for presentations, and Academy staff will 
answers questions from other schools. 
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Contact 
Information: 



Jim Sullivan 
Social Studies 
Coordinator 
Jackson Public Schools 
48? 1 McWillic Circle 
Jackson, MS 39206 
(601)924-8733 
(601)987-3715 fax 



High School 
Interdisciplinary 
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In a unique pilot experiment, the Jackson, Mississippi, Public School 
System, the Close Up Foundation, and the Constitutional Rights 
Foundation have joined forces to develop a service learning program for 
students in the Jackson school district. In Project ACT (Active Citizenship 
Today), students identify community needs and propose service ideas in 
classroom discussions, then implement activities that include food 
collection and distribution to the homeless, volunteering for election 
campaigns and rehabilitation centers, and developing school regulations 
for student behavior. 

Service activities begin in the social studies curriculum of the schools. 
All students in U.S. government, state and local government, law- 
related education, and U. S. history courses discuss civic involvement 
and identify needs in their community. Participants* Then do a walk-' 
around of the area near the school, performing on-site observation and 
research. Back in class, the students brainstorm problems and design 
service solutions. Trash clean-up projects, food collection at football 
games for distribution to the homeless, and work at nursing homes and 
rehabilitation centers arc some of the student projects. Students also 
volunteer for voter registration drives and have worked locally in 
presidential campaign offices. In-school projects include beautification 
of campuses, lunchroom clean-up, and the development of rules and 
regulations governing student conduct. High school students work as 
mentors with Chapter Ohc elementary school students and have initiated 
a Family Day at a park for local citizens. Drug education programs are 
now associated with Project ACT, with volunteers presenting public 
awareness information to younger students. Student volunteers also 
participate in the administration of ACT itself, sitting as voting members 
of the district advisory board. ACT is associated with the local United 
Way, which provides access to service agencies and information on 
community needs. 

Project ACT in Jackson, Mississippi, is one of five national pilot 
programs established through the Constitut ional Rights Foundation and 
the Close Up Foundation, both non-profit, non-partisan, community- 
based national organizations dedicated to educating young people in 
; civic responsibility and participatory citizenship. Funding is through a 
grant from the DeWitt Wallace-Reader s Digest Fund. 

Jackson ACT has a three-} ear development sequence that will eventual l\ 
involve all students in required service-learning projects through their 
social studies curriculum. Now in its second \car, the program began 
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last year with four high schools, is expanding this year to include all j 

eight high schools, and will reach all middle and high school students In j 

Jackson Public Schools next year. The local board of directors includes j 

students, teachers, school administrators, and business people who arc ! 

dedicated to establishing local funding sources to continue the program. ; 
As a pilot program, Jackson is available to provide materials and assist 

other school districts in developing similar programs, including advice j 

on locating local funding sources for implementation of service-learning j 

projects. t I 
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Project H.E.L.P. of Okeechobee, Inc. 



Contact 
Information: 



Sheila A. Miller 

President, Project 
H.E.L.P. of 
Okeechobee, Inc. 

1019 West South Park 
Street 

Okeechobee, FL 34974 
(813)763-9444 
(813)763-3390 fax 



High School 
Vocational Education 



Okeechobee County, Florida, on the northern tip of Lake Okeechobee, 
is home to a iarge population of elderly poor, many of whom have been 
living in homes in great need of repair. With no publicly supported low- 
income home renovation projects in the county, the residents 1 living 
conditions have worsened over time. Recognizing that the need for 
repairs had become a safety and health issue, the Okeechobee School 
Board entered into an agreement with the Okeechobee Senior Services 
to make the repairs necessary to bring the homes into compliance with 
municipal building codes. 

The repairs arc provided through the Help the Elderly Live Proudly 
(H.E.L.P.) project, which currently serves over 300 indigent elderly in 
Okeechobee County. In this project, high school vocational students 
provide carpentry and other home repair services to elderly people who 
are unable to perform the work themselves. Thus, while giving the 
students an opportunity to apply their carpentry and other skills to 
meaningful work, the H.E.L.P. Project encourages intcrgcncrational 
interaction and empathy. 

Two groups participate in the project: Okeechobee High School 
students enrolled in a Carpentry Skills and Framing Fundamentals class 
and adjudicated youth from the nearby Gator-Noles youthful offender 
facility. Although neither the vocational students nor the juvenile 
offenders have experienced success in academic settings, both groups 
are responding well to the project's vocational track. 

Under the supervision of their teacher (a certified electrical engineer), 
the students perform basic non-structural repairs and remodeling - 
building ramps and steps; fixing windows, ceilings, and floors; and 
replacing broken entry locks, light switches, and fixtures-to bring the 
homes up to building codes. Students prioritize repairs, plan the repair 
sequence, assign duties, and inspect and critique completed repairs as a 
group. The project also involves some site clean-up to improve sanitary 
conditions. Students are graded on 



demonstrated technical knowledge and skills. 

content of daily journal entries. 

cooperation, 

class participation, and 

Imal essays that reflect on their communiiN service 
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By promoting intcrgcncrational contact between the students and 
homeowners, the H.E.L.P. Project has heightened the students* aware- 
ness of the problems of the elderly. It is also credited with improving 
students' attendance and vocational skills. 

The H.K.L.P. Project has galvanized banks, churches, businesses, pro- 
fessional craftsmen, and non-profit agencies to cooperate in addressing 
the needs of members of their community. Local banks and a church 
have supplemented the project's Serve-America grant by contributing 
approximately one-third of the program funds. Most materials arc 
provided by local businesses at cost, and local contractors, plumbers, 
roofers, and electricians do all major structural repair at cost or for Iree. 
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PROJECT: SERVE 



Contact 
informatflon: 



Beverly C. Hiott 
Spring Valley High 
School 

Richland School District 
120 Sparklcberry Lane 
Columbia, SC 29223 
(803)699-3527 
(803)699-3541 fax 



High School 
Science 

Language Arts 



PROJECT: SERVE is a performance-based course in which high-risk 
students attending Spring Valley High School in Columbia, South 
Carolina, perform community service. An optional strand of the 
school's dropout prevention program, the project serves approximately" 
40 students from grades 9-12 with a history of personal, family, and 
academic problems. 

Students participating in PROJECT: SERVE propose a service-learning 
project or select a project from opportunities identified by the project 
director, a United Way representative, and the Student Steering 
Committee. Ten students from the dropout prevention program comprise 
the Student Steering Committee, which is also responsible for helping 
solve any project implementation problems. 

PROJECT: SERVE volunteers have participated in a wide range of 
activities, including the following projects: 

• peer tutoring special needs high school students in academic 
subjects, physical education, drama, and dance 

• coaching students who are preparing to compete in the 
Special Olympics 

using hands-on approaches to teach science to elementary 
and middle school students (for example, constructing 
weed eater-powered race cars to illustrate the principles of 
motion) 

• "adopting" 40 Head Start kindergarten students for special 
events, such as a magic show, a Valentine's Day party, and 
an Easter egg hunt 

• sprucing up and painting a local homeless shelter 

• recycling newspapers and aluminum cans 



PROJECT: SERVE has also been instrumental in assisting f'uculH 
members establish school-wide goals for service initiatives Now , most 
students who complete service learning activities as part of their course 
work are required to 

• document their service activities and maintain journals in 
which they answer questions designed to stimulate 
reflection: 

* piepare research papers or annotated bibliographies on a 
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topic related to their service, such as battered women, 
I'oster care, developmental disabilities, etc.; 

o submit a final paper reflecting on their experiences and a 
portfolio that contains documentation of completed service 
responsibilities, verification of hours contributed, and a 
performance evaluation by the agency supervisor; and 

° present an exhibition of their accomplishments (in the form 
of a videotape, ail, written work, a theatrical performance. - 
a musical composition, etc.). 

uccdolal accounts from teachers indicate that the program has succeeded 
in improving the self-esteem of students as well as service recipients. 
As a result of their participation in PROJECT: SKRVE, many students 
are reported to have a better sense of purpose, behave more maturely, he 
more open to new experiences, and, in general, be more earing and 
giving. PROJECT: SERVE has also been credited with improving the 
image of the dropout prevention program at Spring Valley High School 
and in the community. 

PROJECT: SERVE was funded by a Serve-America grant and an in- 
kind contribution by the school system. Meeting space for the Student 
Steering Committee has been provided by the Columbia Marriot, and 
community volunteers ser\e as project advisors. A proposal for 
PROJECT: SERVE 11, an extension of PROJECT: SERVE, has been 
submitted for Serve-America funding. If funded, SERVE 11 will enable 
an additional 250 students to participate in service-learning activities. 

A fellowship from the National Society for Experiential Education -one 
of IS awarded in the nation -is enabling Project Director Beverh Hiolt 
to extend service learning opportunities to all 2,500 members of the 
student bod\, tram othei facultv members to integrate service into the 
curriculum, and create multilevel service-learning courses and credit- 
bearing community service student internships. 

Meatus tulc. [uoject participants are developing a replication kit 
containing a videotape showcasing PROJECT: SERVE, a portfolio 
documentation package, ami guidelines for implementing the program. 
\iklilion,»ll\ . student puiticipanK arc available to five presentations to 
shoots interested m replic ting PROJECI; SERVE. 



REAL Enterprises 



Edna Pur\ is 
Teacher 

Swainshoro High Sehoo 
623 South Main Street 
Swainshoro. GA 10401 
( l )! 2)237-22o7 

Paul DeLargy 
President. RFAL 

{Enterprises 
Post Office Box 1643 
Athens, GA 3060 ^ 
(706)546-0061 
(706)353-2014 tax 

Rick Larson 
E\eeuti\ c Director 
North Carolina REM 

Enterprises 
948 Old Post Road 
Chapel Hill NC 27514 
(910)929 393 l > 
(919)942-3307 fax 
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Business Education 



The Swainshoro, Georgia, REAL (Rural Enlieprcneurship through 
Action Learning) Enterprise program is designed to respond to the needs 
of the Swainshoro students, schools, and community with creati\c 
solutif is to the educational and economic challenges the\ face \\\\h 
help from teachers, students research community needs and then design 
and establish small businesses to fill economic niches, such a** a t-shut 
screening-printing husincss, a bakery, and a deli verv service for eldcrh 
shut-ins. 

Swainshoro's project is one of m:my REAI Lutcipnse prr"! ,: Ha** d 
in Athens. Georgia. REAL v orks w ith local si hool \\ si-ems :n I - i M.e^ - 
lo support projects thai stiengthen niial communities h\ pro\ idiug 
entrepreneurial students \Mth exposure to the business commumU and 
incenti\ es to ic ma in in their home towns rather than move to metropolitan 
areas. Through research supported by REAL and projeeis implemented 
through local schools, students learn to idem if v and r pond to the 



economic needs of their cornmuniu and help plan an 
enterprises. 
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Students participating m the RH-VL course reseau h. d; * ign. and s 'peiale 
their o\\ n business, cither indi\ idualh or as a group. \\ ork begins in the 
classroom, where stud *nl> work with others to de\ el op commim ie.au mi 
skills and learn basic accounting and record-keeping Pie\ ,iImi stud; 
group dynamics and personal and cornmuniu relations At Sw nir^i^ni, 
adv anced students enrolled in the Rl : \1 IK ouise t u ; a •• n.i nioi - to \}\ 
beginning students m RliAl I. 

Research also includes field trips thai enable participants io mlo\;. - 
business people and learn firsthand tin 1 benelils t md responsibilities oi 
ou ning a business. The students also condtk t sur\ c\ s oj ihe commum! \ 

lo ideniif\ residents' interests and area-. v.IkiL n-. v. he-i'K ■ i' 

succeed. Special!) trained msii uctr is euide ihe -U:d. nls in the plaumm 
process and facilitate access to infnnn.il ion, le^ouu e'»d people v l> 
can prov ide further assistance. Thc\ also encourage - indent lo v, < ; i .;- 
apprentices at businesses that mtcieM them 
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When students ha\c completed a plan, hind ai» piovid* d Uaou: h lie. 
school to establish their businesses. REM shift gi\ e otv:om : : aipp, : 
to the program thouieh m 1 ci\uc M'nmi.ih I'M icavluo ^mp.ulun 
ymdes, sile visits, and iegn>na! phm* ne s, ..aeis ( hu aadecid , . t - 
a \ shin sviei nine pi »nt in; 1 bu-nu s and M ic. * r. ■ d , i 1 \-' ■ ■. 1 
REM to bu\ equipment RL \L abo helped hci ^ao.'-e; • b ed 
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continue her project while she attends college. Another student began 
a hakcrv and now attends culinary classes at Augusta Tech; she plans to 
.turn !o Sw ainshoro and open a larger haker>. 

"I h.- Ul ; \! program addic^c^ the iued- of rural areas, often live last to 
lain access to mnma'.iNe programs It N responding to the long-term 
economic needs of the community by encouraging students to develop 
businesses that draw on local resources and people to succeed. At the 
Njme time. RliAl - is helping students ie-direet their attitudes about the 
iuture; instead of considering themselves only as potential employees. 
lh. \ now see the possibility oi becoming employers themselves. Their 
attitudes toward learning aUo change when thev realize the rewards oi 
apphme know ledge to a specific problem or goal, 'leaehers ha\e 
nooccd an increased matunlv in students involved in KI AI. a moic 
s^rioUs-uunded willingness \o assume responsibility. Parents and the 
Lommnuitv arc ver\ receptive to the program, and hiismcsspcoplc arc 
n'.husiaslic ah' nit sharing their insights 

hundim: I « *i KI ; A1 Usihdh comes from the schoo] s\>iem involved or 
sLil! development funds ^ well as state level RF At . organizations ant] 
liic l«val communiiv In some inM.mo's. the communitv support ha- 
1 « <i > { * 1 ■ ivieh^oih >nd b.mk <u the chamhci of commerce 
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Rutherford High School/Tyndall Air Force 
Base Environmental Project 



Contact 
information: 

Fay Applewhite 
Teacher, Program 

Coordinator 
Larry Bolinger 
Assistant Principal 
Rutherford High School 
1000 School Avenue 
Panama City, Fl, 324()o 
(904)872-4500 
(904)872-4827 fax 
RHODKSK (FIRN-Mail) 



High School 



Kn\ ironmental Science 



Close neighbors in eastern Bay County, Florida, Rutherford High 
School and Tyndall Air Force Base joined forces in December 1989, to 
form a mentoring compact dedicated to helping provide Bay County 
with the highest quality education possible. What began as a mentoring 
project has grown into a successful, large-scale service-learning 
enterprise. 

In 199 1 , after the Air Force base was cited for environmental violations 
for dumping remnants of old runways in an environmentally sensitiv e 
area, Tyndall and Rutherford received authorization to reclaim two 
acres of the dump site on the base. Tyndall removed most of the 
discarded asphalt and concrete, but the area remained barren and 
littered w ith debris. A three-year project was initiated by Rutherford to 
work with Tyndall to environmentally reclaim the land. 

The restoration project started with student visits in the site to remove 
remaining debris. They replanted native plants such as local grasses and 
bald cypress trees and monitored the progress of the restored landscape 
through ongoing research and environmental analysis. The project w as 
later expanded lo include the construction of a nature trail. During six 
weeks of the summer of 1993, students replanted pine trees at the 
reclamation site and built a 600- foot boardwalk through the area; this 
structure is the beginning of a proposed 2. 400-foot boardwalk that will 
eventually be supplemented by an outdoor classroom near the shoreline. 
The boardwalk, which is accessible to the physically impaired, is open 
to educational and community organizations such as day-care centers, 
scout troops, and senior cili/en groups. Rutherford students are also 
developing a study guide lor use on the trail and will label indigenous 
species along the boardwalk. 
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Teachers and students began theirenv ironmcntal icsearch by identifying 
and studying the lour main ecosystems in the aica: wetland, jjiassv 
knoll, pine lorest, and salt-w ater shoreline. Students w orked m pairs on 
two-meter-squarc plot studies to count and identify plant and animal 
species. Participants took soil core samples, w hich thev then illustrated 
and described in reports on soil composition. Students studied soil 
types and textures, made visual field identification of animal species, 
and conducted laboratory observation of microorganisms. They also 
evaluated the area's soil porosiu , or absoi pi ion capacity . and examined 
the interaction of soil po.osiu and pollution. Students collected and 
tested w ater samples from the inlet beach ^horcimc. hesh w ate w ct lands, 
open ba\ shoreline, asphalt pile i tm oil. and giound w atei tor sal in it \ , 
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pH balance, and clarity. Oil content was established through a purification 
process that determined patterns of seepage into the water table. When 
appropriate, Tyndall Air Force Base lab equipment was used for water 
analysis. 

Tins project used a multi-disciplinary approach and block scheduling of 
three classes: English IK Biology 1, and environmental science. A 
group of science and English /cachcrs designed projects for each visit. 
English and en\ ironmcntal science classes discussed site visits and kept 
journals during the project as a basis for reports and presentations. 
Clrades wore awarded in English and environmental science for 
completion of assignments for each, \isit. 

Funds for student transportation, supplies, instructional and staff salaries, 
and travel expenses were provided by a Serve-America grant and the 
Tvndall Compact grant. The local garden club donated cypress trees, 
and Tvndall Air Force Base provided the lumber for the boardwalk. 
Mentors and Tvndall personnel have contributed more than 2.3(H) 
\ohmieer hours of their time since the project's inception. 

Project coordinators and teachers are a\ailable for training and 
consultation to assist other schools in replicating the project. They can 
be contacted by telephone or FIRN-M A1E. Training packets, videotapes, 
and material on incorporating research procedures into science curricula 
are also available. Information on procedures and data results are stored 
on disk anil can be shared with requesting schools for comparative 
anal\ sis. 

As a result ol the Rutherlord/ Tyndall Environmental Program, Tyndall 
\n Force Base was presented the Distinguished Business Partnership 
Award h\ the Florida Commissioner of Education. Attendance and 
LMaJe point averages of paiticipaling students have improved, while 
teacheis ha\e noticed increased sel 1 -esteem among student participants, 
kuthetloni High School is continuing to monitor the progress ol the 
K'stoted dump site and is working to complete the boardwalk and 
ouldooi classroom. 
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School-Based Service Learning 



Contact 
Information: 

Frances Whilw orth 
Project Coordinator 
BcnTHU County Schools 
Post Office Box 5189 
406 West Palm Street 
Fitzgerald, OA 31750 
(912)423-6525 
(912)423-7933 
(912)423 4444 tax 



Middle School 



Environmental Science 



To highlight the importance of recycling in their community* diverse 
student groups attending Ben Hill County Middle School in Fitzgerald, 
Georgia, have developed a parks restoration program. Through the 
School-Based Service Learning program, the students apply effective 
recycling practices as they restore neglected parks. In all, the projects 
have involved over 1,900 hours of student volunteer service. 0 

Approximately 120 students participated in the first year of the School- 
Based Service Learning program, half from Success Seminar classes for 
at-risk students and half from Quest classes for academically gifted 
students. The students met for weekly discussion groups to discuss 
recycling and pian their service-learning projects. In addition to being 
a mechanism for stimulating interaction between the two groups, the 
service-learning projects helped foster creativity and teamwork as well / 
as leadership and decision-making skills. / 

To make students aware of recycling issues, guest speakers from thc\ 
local government, area landfill projects, and business and industry 
participated in student meetings and discussed recycling needs. After 
visiting neighborhoods, parks, and other areas of Fitzgerald that would 
benefit from recycling efforts, the students decided to restore several old 
downtown parks, a decision that the people of Fitzgerald applauded. 

The middle school students' most ambitious project was the historic 
Blue and Gray Park, which is adjacent to thq commercial center of 
Fitzgerald. In addition to clearing trash and planting shrubbery, the 
students cleaned a large wading pool in the park that had been filled with 
mud and debris. Then they refilled the pool with soil and planted 
flowers to create a butterfly narden. 
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To fertilize the new plants for the parks, the students created a public 
demonstration compost bin by digging a trench around a large area and 
burying wooden pallets to create a fence. The pallets had been discarded 
by a local store, which had used them to transport materials by forklift. 
The student began composting using discarded vegetation gathered 
from the park cleanup. Smaller compost bins were made from pallets 
and distributed to other parks, the middle school, and to individuals' who 
requested them. 

The students continued their work during the summer, cleaning up the 
local recycling center, preparing and painting two historic cannons in 
the Blue and Gray Park, aiuf cleaning and landscaping then school 
campus. 
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The School-Based Service Learning program was supported by a Serve- i 
America grant, and matching local funds that were used for transportation, ; 
equipment, and educational materials. The wooden pallets were s 
transported to the park by a volunteer crew from Modern Industries, j 
while the completed compost bins were delivercdby a parent volunteer, j 
The city donated the soil for the butterfly garden, and two nurseries and ; 
the agriculture department of the local school system donated plants for j 
the parks, v 



Serve-America Program-OWLS 



Contact 
Information: 



Rogers 



Richard L. 
Director of Vocational 

Education 
Carteret County School 

System 
Post Office Drawer 
Beaufort, NC 28516 
(919)728-4583 
(919)728-3028 fax 



K-12 



Environmental Science 



Carteret County School Systems' Serve-America Program is a partnership 
with the Outer Banks Wildlife Shelter (OWLS), an animal rehabilitation 
center established to mitigate the destruction of wildlife caused by 
development on the fragile Outer Bai\ks of North Carolina. According 
to the President's Council of Environmental Quality, wildlife on the 
Carteret County's coast has been exterminated at a rate 55 times the rate 
of destruction 150 years ago. If this trend is allowed to continue, over 
4,000 species will disappear within the next few decades. 

To prevent the predictions of environmental scientists from coming 
true, OWLS was founded in 1988 to provide shelter for sick, injured, or 
orphaned animals. In the first four years of its existence, Ihe OWLS 
.shelter treated over 3,300 animals, including 17 species of mammals, 9 
species of reptiles, and 123 species of birds. 

By working with OWLS, the school system is providing sufficient 
student power to ensure that most of the sick and injured animals in 
Carteret County are being admitted to the shelter. The Serve-America- 
OWLS program is also training Carteret County youth in the latest 
techniques of animal care and preparing them to respond to emergencies 
threatening wildlife. Equally important, the program fosters in students 
a genuine appreciation and concern for animals and the environment and 
instills in them a sense of civic responsibility and pride. In return, 
students arc provided a live science laboratory in which to study hirds. 
reptiles, mammals, and aquatic animals; the opportunity to work with 
animals; the guidance of caring, perceptive adults/mentors; and a 
healthier environment and future. 



Grades K-l 2 arc involved in the Serve-America Program, and the school 
board's goal is to have every student in the system participate in some 
phase of the program. A variety of service options are available. 
Fulfilling objectives in vocational, social studies, science, and English 
courses, secondary school students perform the following services: 
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building hird feeders for OWLS to sell 

helping maintain the animal shelter 

constructing animal and bird cages 

planting hushes and trees to attract birds 

cutting and positioning logs and branches loi laccoons, 

squirrels, opossums, songbirds, and other animals to use 

creating educational displays on wildlife preservation 

publishing a monthly newsletter in the high school print 

shop 
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Many K-4 students serve in the Eagle Eye Corps, a youth organization ; 
that reports the location of injured animals to the shelter. Other 
contributions of elementary school .students include the following 
ser\ ices; 

° weeding and pruning 

• picking up trash 

• collecting aluminum cans for recycling 
collecting berries and acorns for winter feeding 

e participating in fund-raising activities 

distributing flyers and posters publicizing wildlife 
preser\ ation issues 

The Serve-American Program is being evaluated on its integration of 
shelter activities into the schools' curricula. Other measures of the 
program's effectiveness include the number of animals admitted to the 
shelter, the number of students participating in the OWLS rehabi litation 
program, and the amount of donations from the public resulting from the 
schools' involvement in the center's activities. 

Most of the Ser\e-America grant funds for the project were used to set 
up an animal operation room and a training classroom for students at the 
shelter; the balance paid for equipment, supplies, travel, and staff 
training. Donations and fund-raising activities, including a sand sculpting 
contest, membership drive, and the sale of recyclable materials collected 
b\ elemental school children paid the salary of a full-time veterinarian. 

While the OWLS program is unique to the Outer Banks of North 
Carolina, a school interested in replicating the Serve-America Program- 
OW'LS project can establish a partnership with a zoo, animal shelter, 
v\ ildlife park, or an\ other agency in its area that helps protect wildlife. 



S.O.S. (Save Our Students) 



Contact 
Information: 

Linda Clifton 
Assistant Principal/ 
Guidance Counselor 
Booncvillc School District 
100-B George Allen Drive 
Booncvillc, MS 38829 
(601)728-8430 
(60 1)728- WO fax 



High School 



Environmental Science 

Mentoring 

Tutoring 



! In January 1992, Booncvillc High School in Mississippi identified an 
immediate ahd disturbing problem: over half the freshman class were 
failing at least one major subject-and were not doing much better in 
their other classes. These high percentages, as well as a 39 percent 
dropout rate, highlighted several areas of concern for administrators: a 
; growing number of students needed tutoring, help with decision making, 
; and improved attitudes toward school and their community. School 
, administrators decided to address these problems by establishing the- 
S.O.S, (Save Our Students) program. By combining an adult mentoring 
project and student-initiated community service .projects, they hoped 
the S,O.S. program would improve students' attitudes and performance. 

The mentoring project was directed by the Booncvillc High School 
guidance counselor, Linda Clifton. She began by identifying the 
specific academic needs of students from their records. She then 
recruited mentors-primarily retired teachers and community members- 
with abilities to match. Bach mentor was assigned at least five students 
in a Learning Strategies class for subjects* such as English, science, 
mathematics, algebra, and geometry, Jhe first semester of the school 
\ear was devoted to tutoring and to establishing good relationships 
between mentors and students. 



During the second semester and the summer, the students were involved 
in a variety of community service activities. One popular project was 
a student-designed landscaping plan and nature trail for the school. In 
addition to the 120 students from the Learning Strategies program, 60 
students from ecology classes and members of the Prentiss County 4-H 
Club also took part in the project. With instruction from a soil 
conservationist, forestry agent, game warden, biologist, botanist, and 
engineer, the groups worked together to build the nature trail and 
outdoor classroom on the Booncvillc campus. The trail included a 
recognition key to 20 trees and the identification of existing pollution 
sites. 

While working on the nature trail project, students applied skills they 
had learned in geometry, horticulture, drafting, chemistry, and botany 
classes and received credit for the service in their Learning Strategics 
and Ecology classes. When the projects were completed, students 
enhanced their communication skills by conducting presentations on 
the projects lor elementary school studentv 

The results of the sei \ ice and tutoring programs were dramatic. In one 



x \ car, the failure rate dropped from 56 percent to 3 1 percent for the ninth 
grade and from 26 percent to 7 percent"™ the twelfth grade. Similar 
successes were reported for the tenth and eleventh grades. Teachers 
reported a marked improvement in students 1 classroom behavior and 
attitudes and a corresponding decrease in disciplinary referrals. The 
community service program stimulated more positive attitudes toward 
the community, and the tutoring program succeeded in creating 
intergenerational bonds between the students and their senior citizen 
tutors The tutoring program also won the FORUM Award for Excellence 
sponsored b\ the Public Education Forum of Mississippi. 

Primar\ funding for the Save Our Students project came from a Serve- 
America grant administered by the Mississippi Department of Education 
and supplemented b> a grant from Chevron. Additional donations of 
materials, money, and time were made by a local bank, the city, the 
school district, and \arituis business and service organizations. 
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Student Volunteer Course 



Contact 
Information: 

Marlcna 0. Williams 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Lancaster County School 

District 
Post Office Drawer 103 
Lancaster, SC 29721 
(803)286-6972 
(803)286-4865 fax 



High School 
English 
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The Student Volunteer Course offered by the Lancaster County (South 
Carolina) School District was conceived in the belief that community 
service gives today's youth a keen awareness of the problems that exist 
in the world and helps prepare them to overcome these problems. In this 
program, high school students research community needs, selecting one 
or more areas in which to contribute 60 hours of service during a 
semester. They receive one-half credit when the course is completed. 

One strength of the Student Volunteer Course is the level of student 
participation in the planning process. Students helped comprise the 
original program design team and they develop their own service 
contracts. Student-initiated projects have included serving as support 
agents for the local arts council; volunteering at the local humane 
society, fire department, library, and hospital; and helping develop 
special youth activities at a nearby state park. 

At the beginning of the program, the students spend two weeks in the 
classroom, where service opportunities are described by community 
resource representatives from such organizations as the Red Cross, the 
local hospital, Adult Literacy, the county recycling department, the 
county council of the arts, and the police department. During the third 
week, each student develops his or her own community service contract, 
which is then approved by a teacher, fellow students, and community 
resource agents. 

When the students begin providing their services, two teatSJiers and four 
mentors ( volunteer program graduates and college students who provide 
support for teachers and onc-on-onc assistance to students) monitor and 
evaluate the students' progress, providing guidance and follow-up 
training during site visits and weekly class meetings. 

By having students provide services for people in need, such as latch- 
key children, senior citizens, people with disabilities, and the poor, the 
Student Volunteer Course helps the students 

* demonstrate compassion for others, 
e appreciate community problems, 

* establish positive relationships with agencies serving the 
community, 

* develop better self-concepts, and 

° improve their awareness of career options. 

Approximately 30 students in grades 10 12 participate in the program. 
, which operates on an extended-day schedule w ith service accomplished 
before or after the school day. According to project coordinators, this 
approach enables more students to participate in the Stud.nl Volunteer 



Course, since it does nol conflict with other school courses, and 
increases the time students actually spend providing services and 
engaging in hands-on learning activities. The extended day schedule 
also provides flexibility in the volunteer activities that students can 
participate in. Thus far, students have provided such services as 
homework hot lines, after-school tutorials for younger children, baby- 
sitting for low-income families, food distribution, recycling, community 
beautification, disaster relief, and assistance for the aged. 

Student service is linked to academic courses, where the students' 
abilities to communicate effectively, exhibit leadership skills, rccogni/e 
community problems, and apply effective decision-making skills arc 
assessed through service logs, journals, and oral presentations. At the 
conclusion of the semestj^ students submit written reports on their 
projects and conduct presentations to inform their classmates of 
community issues and needs. Bach student presentation follows a 
"What I did- Why I did it-How it was good?-How it could have been 
improved?" format. Students also respond in journalsororal presentation 
to the question "What w as the most important lesson I learned'.'" Grades 
for the course are based on teacher and peer evaluations of -written and 
oral reports, assignments completed during the semester, mentor reports, 
and class participation. 

The program is having a positive impact on the student participants, as 
evidenced bv improved grades and increased attendance in classroom 
and volunteer service activities. By giving students the opportunity to 
earn extra credit, the service-learning course has meant the difference 
between retention and graduation for some at-risk students. Feedback 
from participating agencies involved w ith the Student Volunteer Course 
has also been vcrv positive. 

The Student Volunteer Course program is funded by a grant from the C S. 
Commission on National and Community Service through the South 
Carolina Department of Education and by funds provided by local 
gov eminent. Approximately half of the funds are used for teachers' and 
mentors' salaries, w ith the remainder going to travel expenses, student 
supplies, and olfice expenses 

I o ..is^ist other schools and districts .n icphcating the Student Voluntcei 
Course, (vojccl staff have developed a set of material* on implementing 
the piogiani that includes program goals and objectives, a sv llabus, a list 
ol agencies that are likeh to participate m a smice learning projecl, 
journal requirements, and grading policies 



Students/Teachers Partners in Community 
Service/Research 



Contact 
Snformatsoti: 

Raymond Paden 
Superintendent 
Chickasaw County 

Schools 
Post Office Box 480 
Houlka, MS 38850 
(601)568-3333 
(601)568-2771 fax 



K-12 
Science 

Language Arts 



Chickasaw County Schools in Houlka, Mississippi, spent a great deal 
of time, money, and effort completing its new school buildings, but the 
construction left little time or funds for landscaping. Rather than 
postpone the landscaping work, the district organized the Students/ 
Teachers Partners in Community Service/Research program, giving 
the entire school an opportunity to participate in a service-learning 
project and learn the value of service. 

The primary goal of the Students/Teacher Partners landscaping project 
was to soften the barren appearance of the new buildings and create a 
visual coherence to the campus. To that end, school officials engaged 
the Plant Design class at Mississippi State University to develop a 
master landscaping plan for the school. Implementing the master plan 
resulted in a campus landscape that is functional as w ell as aesthetically 
pleasing. Student volunteers planted a hedge around the elementary 
school playground that serves as a natural fence and a safety barrier 
between the children and a nearby parking lot. Trees planted along the 
street to ensure that the school's landscape is complementary with the 
surrounding community also help keep children away from traffic. The 
students also used plants and shrubs to shield utilitarian areas such as 
garbage bins and gas tanks from public view. 

While learning about landscaping and horticulture during the Students/ 
Teachers Partners project, students honed their research, critical 
thinking, and problem-solving skills. For example, student discussions 
of the impact of erosion on the environment led to the decision to 
arrange mulch around several old trees on campus threatened by root 
exposure. Applying their knowledge of energy, science students 
placed deciduous trees and added foundation plantings to shade the 
buildings and air-conditioning units during the summer and allow 
sunlight into the classrooms in the winter. 

Kaeh science class was also assigned a small area of the campus to plant 
and care for as a long-range research project. Older students performed 
longitudinal studies on the growth of the plants and wrote research 
papers that are kept in portfolios in the Library of Student Winks lor 
future reference on the project. Younger students helped with planting 
and wrote Big Books and Little Book- about their experiences, and 
students enrolled in atechnologv class filmed, edited, and produced a 
film on the project. 

f?6 
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Primary funding for the service activities was provided by a Serve- 
America grant, with matching donations of funds, volunteers, and 
materials coming from Mississippi State University, the school PTC), 
and community organizations. 
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Teach to Learn: Learn to Teach 



Contact 
Information: 

Maggie Bow den 
Post Office Box 70 
Greenville, (iA 3022. 
(7()h)672-42^7 
(7()(>)o".MM s Lo 



Hi Hh School 
Language Art* 



In 1 99 1 , Meriwether County, Georgia, w as expei icneing two sign i hear! 
problems related to education. Hirst, test sxores for children entering 
kindergarten were .substantially below the stale a\erage in main areas 
Secondly, as a rural area with a declining population, Meriwether 
County was having trouble attracting and retaining >oung tea, her- 
Seeing an opportunity to addicts both problems through sci \ ice ic.u i. 
ing, cducat* s initiated Teach to I. earn. Lcatn to Teach, a pioj^i m 
w hich local high school stud Mils w ould sen c as mentors f< »r preschoolers 

In the Met iw ether l each to Learn project, iw o \ ctcian tea*, h.ci s iccciv ^ u 
20 hours of instruction in the latest research on learning st\ ies from the 
West Georgia Regional Uducalioiud Scr\ ice Agem v ( RKSA i B ised nn 
their studies, the teachers developed Introduction to bducalion, a vn . 
week summer school couisc in teaching methods. I lie ohiinl wa- 
introduced at both of the count\ high schools, wlurc 2H students from 
each school had v eluntc cicd lor the Tech to i.uiin piogr.mi 

I- or the I irst week ol the course, parlk '.pal in:, student spent \ \w ia an - 
a da\ in class where thev were instructed in theoiu s on u\r hiuv -*ttH 
learning, borthc remaining five weeks, the student volunteers at c:u h 
school were matched with 40 preschool children for dadv two-h-un 
classes. During this time, the high school students tuto/cd the four-ve.u 
olds in reading and communications skills In addition to planning and 
executing their daily lessons, \ oluntecrs w ere responsible for prov idmg 
ilailv rev icw s of their interactions w ith the preschool children to eaugc 
their ow n com iviuu i cation skills, i oi their cl toi ts, main ol the pai t u i 
iMlin j hiedi si hoo| students received credit tor one elect iv c unit. 



I Jiniblc pre mJk 1 students (tliose w ho^c families qua) it led toi Med) 
aid. Aid to ban lilies w ith Dependent Chi hit en, or lice lunch pioeiaiie- 1 
were accepted on a first come, fiist served basis. I'heir patents wee 
i cqmrcd to attend a Iw o-hour class ev erv w eek on nutrition, basic heal 5 !' 
l.iic. available social services, and paienling 4.ilN Use paieulmg 
lessons were conducted bv the Meiiwcthei Connlv Health I 1 paitmcui 
the I Vpal tmen! of Chi hh en and I ami In Scj \ i< e- and th. V* | ( haa " u 
R1S A 
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I he pi i 'g i am s sih cess ) - appai enl 1 1 om i cspi mscs jo t pe - n - a man . - a • e 
informal eonv ersations w ith the high school students, w ho h i \ e show n 
an iiu i eased inlci est in set v it c pit «|t 1 1 s end in dun i dm at n mi \ id i 
I i o 1 1 a 1 1 v . si h oi d , 1 11 a 1 1 d . u c a * : a m e ■ 1 1 a p 1 1 1 1 < ! p. ! 1 1 - ha- per - 1 - . < 1 i ■ 1 

(•a 



\\w school \ ear. Plans are underway to extend the program into the 
regular sehoo! \c-ar. B\ getting high sehool students involved in their 
community and interested in the education process. Meriwether County 
h^pcN to eiuouitigi' luture college graduates to return to the area as 

KmlIm- 

I i.M-1- !« 'i the I-, leli U' I.canv I .earn lo I eau h program ea me primarily 
• jom :\ Ser\ c- A menea gnml and the local hoard of education. Lunches 
were provided !n the Summer Youth Feeding Program, which was 
- . K di»U d to k. niiicidc \\ ith the summer program. 
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TeamWorks with Youth 



Contact 
Information: 

Tcncra McPhcrson 
TeamWorks Coordinator 
Hands On Atlanta, Inc. 
931 Monroe Street, 

Suite :<>8 
Atlanta, GA 30508 
(404)872-2252 
(404)872-2251 tax 



High School 
Interdisciplinary 



TeamWorks with Youth pairs at-risk students attending Grady and Carver 
High Schools in metropolitan Atlanta with adult volunteers to perform 
community service. During their partnership, the adults serve as mentors 
for the students, teaching them leadership, modeling group participation 
skills, and showing them alternatives to at-risk behavior. 

The TeamWorks w ith Youth program is an extension of Hands On Atlanta, 
a non-profit volunteer ..crvice organization established in 1989. Originally 
designed as a flexible mechanism for involving Atlanta citizens in commu- 
nity service. Hands On Atlanta is now a national pilot program in service 
learning for youth. 

In the TeamWorks with Youth program, student volunteers are paired with 
professional adult volunteers. For the next six months, the teams participate 
in a variety of community service projects: 

■ parkins food at the Atlanta Food Bank to be distributed to the 
homeless 

° preparing and serving food at a soup kitchen 

repainting the homes of indigent elderly 

building ramps lor people with disabilities 

working with Project Open Hand So package ami dcli\cr tood 10 

AIDS patients 
° building or restoring nature trails at local parks 

A key characteristic of the TeamWorks u ith Youth program is its emphasis 
on reflection during and after the project. Participants read articles and 
books on citizenship and the problems the students are addressing through 
their service. They keep journals in which they reflect on their experiences 
and on social issues such as poverty, homclessncss. racism, AIDS, the 
elderly, etc., that they encounter during their service activities. Throughout 
the project, the students participate in group discussions on these topics as 
well. Students* journal comments about their service projects arc also used 
to evaluate and.modify future activities. 

The success of Team Works w ith Youth is evident in many results oi the 
project. Student participants have shown improved attitudes toward school 
and a greater appreciation of community needs. Volunteers have expressed 
immense satisfaction with their roles; there is present!} a waiting list ot 
adult volunteers. TeamWorks with Youth will soon expand to three 
additional high schools, and the program has been invited to several other 
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schools to collaborate with established organizations such as volunteer 
programs. 

* 

PrimaiN {undine for Hands On Atlanta has been through a Serve-America 
grant. \\ ith additional funds coming from Wachovia's Atlanta Foundation, 
the Metropolitan Atlanta Community Foundation, and the Harland Founda- 
tion. 



\ 
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VISION (Volunteers In Service In 6w Nation) 



Contact 
Information: 

Reck\ Grogan Griffcth 
Project Director, Program 

Instructor 
Riverside High School 
1300 S. Suher Road 
(irccr. SO 29(o() 
(8()3)X4X-2323 
(£03>26N-7G57 



K 12 

Interdiseiplina ry 
Mentor Tu tori njj 



The VISION (Volunteers in Service In Our Nation) class at Riverside 
High School in Greer, South Carolina, was originally implemented to 
expand the student drug awareness program into a more active role of 
comprehensive prevention, hut has since grown to cover nearly all 
service-orjentcd activities at the school. An extension of the existing 
Teen Institute at Riverside, VISION provides positive alternatives to 
at-risk behavior through service-learning activities that involve high 
school volunteers in mentoring and tutoring projects with elementary 
and middle school students on topics such as teen pregnancy, HIV/ 
AIDS, safety, and literacy. Participants also work with community 
organizations such as the Sahation Army, the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and Blind, and the United Way to address the needs of the 
homeless, the elder!), the handicapped, and abused children. 

Service has been part of the Riverside education program for some 
time, but before the VISION program there had been little integration 
of service and learning into the curriculum. Students in the VISION 
class meet after school and function as facilitators to refine regular 
classroom discussion of social concerns and initiate serv ice projects 
for students in the community. Students research and identify 
community problems relating to health, environmental, and other 
needs, then develop projects to address those needs in cooperation with 
community organizations active in those areas. The topic of HIV/ 
AIDS or fetal alcohol syndrome in health class, foi example, may be 
broadened through the im itation of a guesi speaker to the VISION 
class and followed by volunteer service at a health clinic or at the 
Piedmont Council for the Prevention of Child Abuse. In psychology 
class, discussions of homelessness encouraged students to invite 
counselors to speak during the VISION discussion: the students then 
\ olunteeicd at a day shelter for the homeless. Concerns about problems 
of the cldcrh hav e led to students winking with the United Way to chop 
wood and delivei it to the cldcrh durinn the winter. 



VISION students have made presentations hetore elementary and 
middle school students and teachers taking graduate education courses 
at nearbv Tinman UnivcrsiU. Student-written skits on the homeless, 
drug prevention, ptcgnancv, and violence have been collected by the 
South Carolina Department ol alcohol and other drug abuse services 
lor publication m a hook thai will be ;iv a liable lor all schools to use 
\ !SK)N students and their icachel ha\e been imilcd lo sei\e on the 
Moaid ot Voluntrci Orcein rbt > 
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Funding for VISION is derived from a Serve- America grant and Youth 
Initiative grants from'lhe South Carolina Department of Alcohol and 
Other Drug Abuse services. Students and parents raised additional 
funds, and businesses and professionals donated transportation, 
materials, printing, food, and photography for projects. ^ The school 
district donated classiooms, books, and teaching Materials. 
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Youth and Elderly Against Crime 



i 



Contact 
Information: 

Ramona Frischman 
Program Coordinator 
Dade County Public 

Schools 
Room 217 

1450 Northeast Second 

Avenue 
Miami, FL 33132 
(305)995-1215 
(305)995-1209 fax 



Middle School 
High School 

Social Studies 
Civics/Government 
Criminal Justice 



Crime is often identified as the most critical issue for both the young and 
the elderly, especially in the inner-city. To make matters worse, these 
two groups are frequently on opposite sides, with adolescents often 
preying on the elderly, who, out of fear, can become virtual prisoners in 
their homes. To bridge the real and perceived generation gaps between 
the two groups, the Dade County Public Schools Department of 
Community Participation established the Youth and Elderly Against 
Crime project in September 1990. Since then, with the Miami Police 
Department and Jewish Family Services as community partners, nine 
schools have "adopted" senior citizen groups or public housing residents 
in their neighborhoods to identify and solve common problems. Working 
together, the two groups seek to resolve their differences and create a 
safer environment for the entire community. 

Approximately 1,000 students (half of whom are at risk) from social 
studies, civics, criminal justice, and government classes participate in 
the project. Program activities, which are extensions of course work, arc 
designed to dissolve barriers to intergcnerational accord in the 
community. Students begin in class by listening to speakers from local 
advocacy groups knowledgeable about cri me as it affects both adolescents 
and senior citizens. Law enforcement officials discuss the regulation^ 
they must follow in dealing with offenders. The students also attend 
public forums and meetings of legislative task forces dealing with 
ei ime-related issues. 

Several strategy seminars are held during the school year at which 
students, senior citizens, and teachers develop the advocacy skills 
necessary to implement change in the community. At a four-day 
summer institute held at Florida International University in Miami, 
students, teachers, senior citizens, advocates for the elderly, law 
enforcement officers, and community lcaders'discuss long-range goals 
for combating crime. They draft resolutions and policy statements 
addressing major concerns anci lobby local legislators attending the 
institute to lend their support to the resolutions. 

Students are matched with a local senior citizen group. The two groups 
meet to develop plans for improving their neighborhood. From these 
meetings a task force is ereateu, drawing on students, ^senior citizens, 
community leaders, law enforcement officials, and educators to 
coordinate an action campaign on a county-wide basis. The task force 
meets three or lour times a year to introduce proposals^oi improving the 
community to city officials, legislators, and the conformity at large. 
Intergcnerational teams arc also selected to present the proposals to 
appropriate committees during the legislative session in the state capital 
Currently, students arc involved in writing legislation for stiffer penalties 
tor crimes committed near cldcrlv residences. 
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In addition to stimulating positive interactions between the elderly and j 

at-risk youth, Youth and Elderly Against Crime offers students the j 

opportunity to develop advanced communication skills. They learn how • 

to present their ideas to community and legislative leaders and to use j 

their organization and advocacy skills to improve public policy and : 

neighborhood safety. For example, as the result of surveys by the j 

students, additional lights arc being installed in many poorly lit areas ; 

and public transportation is being made safer and more convenient \ 
through the addition of more stops. Students also learn how to plan 
safety workshops for the elderly, presenting information on crime 
prevention techniques and skits about crimes targeting the elderly. 

Since 1990. the Youth and Elderly Against Crime program has won 
extensive recognition. It was named a "Point of Light" by. President 
Bush. In 1993, the program won the United Technologies Exemplary 
Program Award as well as the National Partners in Education Award for 
the best school volunteer program in a large school district. 

Students, teachers, and administrators give presentations about the 
Youth and Elderly Against Crime program at state and national 
conferences and arc available to travel to other school districts for 
training workshops. A training manual on project implementation is 
being developed for teachers and administrators, who arc also invited to 
attend the summer institute at Florida International University. 

Funding for the Youth and Elderly Against Crime project comes from 
a Serve-America grant and the Mctro-Dadc County Police Department. 
The project also draws support from Jewish Family Services, the 
Attorney General of Florida's Seniors vs. Crime project, and local 
American Association of Retired Persons chapters. These partners 
represent approximately 100 volunteers who have contributed 800 
hours as mentors, elaSVrooin speakers, and training facilitators. Twelve 
teachers from the participating schools are also involved in project 
planning and implementation. The major expenses for tjie Youth qhd 
Elderly Against Crime project are student transportation, consultant 
services in training seminars, videotape production, public service 
announcements, training materials, substitute coverage for teacher 
training, and incentive awards for volunteers and students. 



Appendix A 



Standards of Quality for 
School-Based Service Learning 
from the 

Alliance for Service Learning in Education Reform 

What is Service Learning? 

Service learning is a method by which young people learn and develop through active participa- 
tion in thoughtfully organized service experiences 

That meet actual community needs. 

• That are coordinated in collaboration with the school and community. 
That are integrated into each young person's academic curriculum. 

That provide structured lime for a young person to think, talk, and write about what he/ 
she did and saw during the actual service activity. 
j ° That provide young people with opportunities to use newly acquired academic skills and 
knowledge in real life situations in their own communities. 

That enhance what is taught in the school by extending student learning beyond the 
classroom. 

• That help to foster the development of a sense of caring for others. 



The Standards 

I. Effective service learning efforts strengthen service and academic learning. 

II. Model service learning provides concrete opportunities for youth to learn new skills, to think 
critically, and to test new roles in an environment that encourages risk-taking and rewards compe- 
tence. 

III. Preparation and reflection are essential elements in service learning. 

IV Students' efforts are recognized by their peers and the conlmunity they serve. 

V. Youth arc involved in the planning. 

VI. The service students perform makes a meaningful contribution to the community. 

VII. Effective service learning integrates systematic formative and summative evaluation. 
■ VIII. Service learning connects school and its community in new and positive ways. 

IX. Service learning is understood and supported as an integral element in the life of a school and its 
community. 

X. Skilled adult guidance and supervision is essential to the success of service learning. 

XI. Pre-service and staff development which includes the philosophy and methodology of service 
learning best ensure that program quality and continuity are maintained. 

Source: Alliance for Service I. earning in Educational Reform, 1093. 
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PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
ORDER FORM 



Hot Topics 



Developed with input from educators through-out 
the Southeast, these research-based guidebooks 
offer information, resources, descriptions of 
exemplar)' programs, and contacts for additional 
information. Quantity 

Children Exposcu lo Drugs: Meeting their Seeds 

( 1 30 pages. HTSEC) 

Reducing School Violence (HO pages, HTRSV) 



POLICY BRIEF 



Appreciating Differences: Teaching and I naming 
in a Culturally Diverse Classroom (116 pages- 
Revised and expanded. HTADI) 

Interagency Collaboration: Improving the 
Deliver of Services to Children and Families 
(IIS pages' HT1CD) 

I 'sing Technology to Improve Tcachingand learn- 
ing (90 pagesJiTTHC) 

Schools for the 21st Century: New Roles for 
Teachers and Principals (94 pages, HTSTC) 

Comprehensive School Improvement (95 pages. 
HTCSI) 

Problem-Centered Learning hhMathcmalics and 
Science (M) pages, HTPCL) 



EDTALK 



Co-produced with the Council for Educational 
Development and Research, this series focuses on 
educational improvement and answers common 
questions that parents and teachers have about 
teaching and learning. 

EDTALK: What We Know About Mathematics 
l eaching and Learning (o9 pages. MOM AT) 

IDIAI.K: What We Know About Science 
Teaching and 1 earning (70 pages, EDSC!) 

/ 1) I'M K • Rural Schools on the Road lo Rvh-im 
i pages, rPRTR i 



Quantity 



Quantity 



Minority Teacher Recruitment 

The Need for Improved Mathematics and 
Science Education 

Children Exposed to Drugs: What 
Policymakers Can Do 

Teachers of the Year Speak Out: Key 
Issues in Teacher Proiessionalization 



SERVE R&D 



This series examines research that has been 
successfully applied in schools and offers 
valuable information, examples, advice, and 
resources to those w orking lo improve prac- 
tice in education. 

* 

How to Assess Student Performance in Sci- 
ence: Goitu> Bexond Multiple-Choice Tests 
(68 pages. RDSPS) 

Designing Teacher Evaluation Systems that 
Support Professional Growth (45 pages. 
ROTES) 



Quantity 



SERVE Reports 



SERVE Reports offer analyses of the latest 
developments and issues related to 
education and the ways in which they 
impact schools and society. 

Southern Cros\road\: A Demographic h>ok 
at the Southeast b\ Harold Hodgkinson (90 
pages, SRSCR) 

Supporting Family hnolvement in Early 
Childhood Education: A Guide for Husiness 
(50 pages, SRSM) 

■\ Public-Private Partnetship: South Pnnte 
Ehmentan ^ hool Ml pages, SRSPI : i 



Quantity 



77 



- Videotapes 



SERVE produces a variety of VHS tapes that give stakeholders in education the 
opportunity to see school improvement and reform initiatives in action. 

Passages: Continuity from Pre-Schooito School— A visit to six schools with exemplary 
programs that guide young children from home to school and address their many needs (30 
min., VTPST) 

Southern Crossroads-Uoteti demographer Harold Hodgkinson examines demographic 
trends in the Southeast and discusses the challenges and opportunities they present (30 
min., VTSCR) 

'Special: Order Southern Crossroads publication and videotape for only $25 (P02) 

Drug-Free Schools: A Generation ofHope-An examination of six key characteristics of 
effective school programs to reduce and prevent student drug use (30 min., VTDFS) 

Journey Toward Change-oWers ideas, strategies, and inspiration to school improvement 
teams from educators who have participated in successful school improvement initiatives. A 
complementary film to Hot Topics: Comprehensive School improvement (25 min., VTCSI) 



Quantity 



'Special: Order report and tape for $25, P01 



Successful Mathematics and Science Practices: 

• General Audiences-A close look at exemplary mathematics, science, and technology 
programs in several schools in the Southeast (30 min., VTMS3) 

• Policymakers-A panel discussion with the region's chief state school officers, business 
leaders, and others on promoting change; features exemplar/ school programs in math- 
ematics, science, and technology (60 min., VTMS6) 

• Teachers/Practitioners-A panel discussion v.ith award-winning teachers on how to 
implement innovative programs and practices; features exemplary school programs in 
mathematics, science, and technology (90 min., VTMS9) 



ORDERING INFORMATION 



SERVE books are $7 each for 149 copies: $6 each for 50-99 copies; $5 each for 100+ copies Policy Briefs are SI. 00 Videotapes are SI 9 95 



( JMr. JMrs. JMs. JDr.) First Name 



PositiorvTitle 



Address 



Ml 



Gtqamzation 



Last Name 



City 



Phono i J Homo J Work) 



VoiceMail 



7 ip : 4 



PMniL'Intcrnrt Adilror.^ 



County 



TO ORDER: Mnkr check or purchase order to NEFEC SERVE iF-eJi'Ml ID« S9-6dOO-8"1) P« m»u' oi * i»| -y or.ioi loim an;J sro-i A 
with )00t chock «.r punh oinV-r to Nl I t C'SI HVl- 1 Rev H'-CV A<M1 Moid Stu rs P.AVi- 1 K 1 . ; >' K -n or^f t I I -rub 

irMilonts muM mrl.j'to 0"r f-ilo^ lav fvrniption ft 
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